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A WELL ARRANGED, LOW PRICED KENTUCKY BARN WHICH HAS MUCH TO COMMEND IT 


The barn I am building, writes the designer of this structure, 
J. W. Griffin of Kentucky, has a frame of oak, 6x6 inches. Cen- 
ter posts 28 feet 9 inches; shed posts 16 feet tall; studding and 
braces 2x6-inch poplar; joists 2x10-inch poplar, oak and pine. 
The sheeting is of poplar, beech and ash. The bevel siding is se- 
lect poplar. Cornice and base, white pine. All doors are two 
thicknesses; front is dressed cypress and the back dressed white 
pine. The lower windows are 10x12 inch, 12 Hghts and upper ones 
10x12 inch, six lights. The doors are all hung on tubular tracks 
inside the building. The joists are set 20 inches from center to 
center. The loft is 81% feet from lower floors. 

The floor plan, printed:on Page 434 shows the arrangement 
as follows: Number 1, icehouse, 18 feet deep, walled ‘up with 
stone; 2, carriage house 16x18 feet; 3, stairs leading to lumber 
room over carriage room; 4, corn crib, 8x16 feet, over which are 





the grain bins for wheat and oats. These bins have chutes run- 
ning down into the corn crib, from which grain is filled into 
sacks. Numbers 5, 5, are box stalls, 8x12. feet; 6, drivingway 
12x38 feet; 7, 7, 7, 7, box stalls, 64%4x12 feet, including box and hay 
chutes; 8, harness room; 6x8 feet; 9, feed mixing room, 6x8 feet, 
with spouts running from cutting box and bran bins overhead; 10, 
alleyway running from driveway to feed ally; 11, 11, 11, hay 
chutes, with openings‘ near the bottom 1x2 feet. These openings 
are directly over the feed boxes and any hay that falls while 
horses are feeding lights in the boxes and none is wasted. 
Number 12, feed boxes, 1x2x2 feet; 13, feeding alley, 4x38 
feet. Overhead at @¢ is an opening from the hay loft where al- 
falfa, clover, cowpeas and hay are kept for the cows; 14, cow 
shed, 8x38 feet. Cows are fastened with stanchions and fed out 
of boxes on alley floor. The cow shed has concrete floor with a 


[To Page 434) 
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One Roof Enough—If It’s Carey’s | 


PRODUCE a Time-Proof Roof—one that would outlast 

the building covered—was the earnest purpose of Philip 
Carey thirty years ago, and he solved the problem as thousands 
of users everywhere wil] bear witness. 


Carey's is unlike any 7 sthercompettion 
other. A heny can’t — 5 ~ . omme 
of 
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Fardermors, the vmasthod of ¢ 


PRB us 


roofing—better than an: 
the Asphalt a 4 
B secret a 





4 ~*~ 's Roofing is pro 
pected by United States patents. 
Write for a sample and free booklet, which explains WHY 
Carey's Roojing— 


Reduces fire insurance}; 
a not it, rot, rust, dry out or lose its life or elasticity; 

Is proof against heat or cold; 

is pay « or odegced to flat or steep surfaces; 

Never 

May be applied over leaky shingles or metal roofs without 


mse of removal; 
Us easily laid by —— labor; 
onelion sidin 
—_e. ™ Carey’ ‘2 Roofiag is the most economiea! 
on 


FREE sample and booktet, special prices, nearest 
gieeibeties polut and testimonials from responsible users. 


(Established 1873) 
25 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 
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been recognized wherever roofing is used. We not only 
endeavor to maintain and keep it up to its sigh standard, but 
are constantly striving to improve it in every possible way. 
Before you build or repair write for samples and booklet, 
“The Right Roofing 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept. 26 
Franklia, Warren Co., O., or 626-59 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Hl. 





DURABLE AND 
ECONOMICAL 


Cheaper than Shingles or Tin---Lasis Longer 
Requires No Annual Painfiag---Contains He Coai-Tar 
“Vulcanite” Roofing is the Standard 
Ready Roofing of the Old World as well 


New. For over 60 years its superior qualities have 


and the Reasons Why,” 
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r second-hand bags. you do not know you 
gan ae them “you c CAN. We will maa 


ine eal sacks you have or Lhe 
tae ees for them. 

BRITE TOD 4s a = have and we will gladly quote prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT C 


St. Louis Bag & Burlap Co., 318 i. Main St, St. Lovis, Me. 





BUFFALO BRAND RUBBER BOOT 
new Para Rubber—the best in the world 
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King among stump machines. Abso 









lutety the only line mage 
of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400%, stronger 
than any other. Catalog Free. Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING 02... Dest. 38 





VEGETABLES 


Value of Mulching Strawberries 
R. B, RUSHING, ILLINOIS 
HE operation of 
roulching in straw- 
berry culture serves 
different purposes, 
depending upon the 
locality in which the 
plants are grown. A 
munich acts as a pro- 
tection from _ cold, 
prevents freezing 
and thawing and the 
consequent lifting of the plants. It 
retards growth in cold regions by 
shading the crowns and maintaining 
a low soil temperature longer than 
in soil not mulched. It acts as a con- 
server of moisture, retards weed 
growth by smothering the young 
seedlings and finally protects the fruit 
from contact with the soil. 
MULCHING MATERIAL 

The materials which can be used 
for muiching are various, but their 
vaiue depends largely upon their free- 
dom from weed seeds and their fit- 
ness to protect the plants without 
smothering them. Whole or cut 
straw free from grains, strawy ma- 
nure from the horse stable, and pine 
straw from the forest are among the 
more common mulching materials. [I 
always use wheat straw, as it has 
given me good satisfaction. How- 
ever, almost any material that will 
protect the plants will do. 


WHEN TO APPLY 


Experience has taught me that 
where the ground freezes and thaws 
several times in the course of the 
winter, it is best to put on the. mulch 
as soon as the ground is sufficiently 
frozen to allow driving upon it with 
a loaded cart or wagon. Where.the 
freezing of the soil is only super- 
ficial or only temporary, if at all, the 
mulch serves the purpose of a pro- 
tection from wind more than from 
frost, and in such sections the mulch 
should. be put on as soon as active 
growth ceases. Sometimes it is al- 
lowed to remain until after the crop 
is harvested. I sometimes remove 
the muich early and give the plants 
thorongh cultivation before the fruits 
are more than half grown; then if 
it seems desirable to protect the fruit 
from the earth, the mulch is replaced 
for that purpose. 


Storing Fruit and Potatoes 


L. HUNT, ORLEANS COUNTY, VERMONT 
>. 











After trying many different meth- 
ods of keeping the winter supply of 
fruit and vegetables I have settled 
upon the following plan as best suited 
to my needs: Apples I tried in bar- 
rels, boxes and wrapped in paper on 
shelves. I then tried spreading them 
out not more than three of four deep 
on the cellar bottom, which is of soil 
and dry.: They keep the best in this 
way. Wealthy apples picked early, 
before they become fully ripe and 
meliow, will keep until March. Last 
year some were on hand the first of 
May. They were juicy and crisp, but 
had lost their tartness somewhat. I 
find that all fruit intended for long 
keeping should be gathered before 
fully ripe. ‘The flavor is not so good, 
ofc rse, but this is more than offset 
by the increase in keeping quality. 

Squashes I keep on the upper 
shelves of @ warm cupboard or laid 
upon something in a@ warm room. 
They will keep all winter and be 
mealy and dry. Pumpkins keep best 
in a warm, dry place. Beets and car- 
rots and turnips keep best buried in 
the ‘sofl of the cellar bottom or 
packed in sand. If open to the air 
they always wither and spoil. 

Potatees XI keep in bins raised a 
trifle from the cellar bottom. If there 
is ret present when digging I sprinkle 
them freely with air-slaked lime as 
soon as I get them into the cellar. 
This will effectually check the rotting 
process. Those already affected wil! 


dry up and rot no more and no others 
will be affected. 

All cellars for the storage of fruit 
and vegetables should be as cold as 
possible without freezing and should 
be aired as often as the outside tem- 
perature will admit. If inclined to 
dampness, quantities of air-slaked 
lime should be placed there in boxes 
or pails. This will absorb the mois- 
ture gases and keep the cellar dry and 
sweet. As a matter of prudence in 
regard to health it is advisable to 
keep lime in the cellar. From time 
to time through the winter I sort my 
apples and take out all that have be- 
gun to decay. These I feed to the 
hens or the pigs. The fruit lying next 
to that which has begun to decay will 
be injured in flavor and much more 
likely to rot. 





Farmers Always Favor Fair Play— 
One of the remarkable developments 
in trade circies this fall is the effort 
of lumber jobbers and retailers to in- 
jure the business of a reputable west- 
ern concern, which is successfully 
branching out on new lines of direct 
benefit to the consumer. Reference is 
made to the scurrilous movement 
against a well-known house, Gordon, 
Van Tine company of Davenport, fa, 
this movement: planned to induce 
lumber dealers, incituding retailers, 
to harass in every way possible the 
business of this concern. The story 
may be briefly told, and is interest- 
ing. A year or more ago a well- 
known and favorably known’ whole- 
sale lumber house at Davenport 
decided to place its high-class manu- 
factured goods directly in the hands 
of consumers, and thus largely cut 
out the middlemen’s profits. To this 
end it advertised in the newspapers, 
soliciting business direct from the mill 
to the farm, quoting prices so low 
as to result in immediately building 
up the business to large volume. This 
created jealousy on the part of com- 
petitors in the so-called lumber trust, 
and during the past summer, a well- 
defined effort has been carried on by 
the latter to destroy the business of 
Gordon,. Van Tine company. A little 
black book, anonymous, was sent out 
by the lumber trust to a very large 
number of retailers, asking the latte: 
to do everything possible to hampe: 
the business of this new giant in the 
field. The attempt to thus embarrass 
this competitor, as- might have been 
expected, fell of its own weight. 
Farmers and consumers generaliv 
believe in a square deal, and are buy- 
ing liberally from Gordon, Van Tine 
company, especially as by so doing 
there is an excellent saving in cost. 
It now appears that last month 19 
prominent western lumbermen were 
indicted by the federal grand jury at 
Minneapolis, on the ground that they 
had used the mails to defraud Gor- 
don, Van Tine and other independent 
sellers of building material, or that 
they had conspired and used the 
mails to put this and other inde- 
pendent concerns out of business. 
Truly this independent seller of build- 
ing material, dealing by mail with 
the individual, is occupying a legiti- 
mate and eminently proper place in 
the commercial world, and is worthy 
the support of farmers. 


Health Secured in Poultry Yards— 
We have had no epidemics among our 
poultry since we have been in -the 
business. We keep our chickens in 
good health by the attention we give 
them. Their houses are cleaned three 
times each week, they are also fumi- 
gated once @ week, to kill and pre- 
vent vermin; they have dust boxes 
and a plenty of litter to scratch in, 
grit, bone, charcoal and fresh water 
are constantly on hand. Their quar- 
ters are dry, “Wéll ventilated, and they 
are well fed. There are no causes 
for epidemics and we do pot have 
them.—[James D. Mason, in Virginia 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin. 


Kindly Thoughts Liberally sown al- 
ways yield a bountifal harvest. 
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PRACTICAL WAYS OF STORING CABBAGE 
SAMUEL FRASER, NEW YORK 


ABBAGES should be left in the field 
as long as possible, but it is better 
to harvest a week too early than 
a week too late. They must not be 
stored when wet nor handled when 

frozen. Cabbages-bruised when frozen are in- 
variably spoiled and will not store. Heads 
which have not quite reached maturity are the 
best for storage. - 

A deep, double furrow should be plowed on 
a well drained piece of land, and the cabbages 
be placed in it roots down. 
three rows of cabbagés, two rows being laid 
on the sides, and the third between them. As 
fast as they-are placed, the roots are covered 
with soil by plowing a furrow on each side. 
When the soil-is frozen it is covered with lit- 
ter or mdnure to prevent freezing. 

One of the simplest ways is to store in an 
orchard or some sheltered place, often along- 
side a fence which has been made tight by a 
liberal use of straw. The cabbages are stored 
with their stems on,“and are placed head 
down and as close together as possible. Two 
or three tiers are often made, the heads of 
the second tier béing placed between the 
stems of the lower, and so on, the piles being 
made of any width and length desired. The 
whole is. covered with leaves, salt hay or 
straw and a little soil, rails, brush or litter. 
» Small quantities may be stored by plowing 
out two or three furrows, 10 or 12-inches deep, 
on a well drained site, and placing the heads 


| With their stems up, as close together as pos’ 


sible; some prefer to lay them but one or two 
thick, while others will pile them up 2 to 2% 
feet high, bringing them to a point. The pile 
is. then covered with straw, salt grass hay, 
‘or a thin layer of straw and then several 
inches of soil. They are stored before freez- 
ing, and when the soil covering them is frozen 
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This will hold 


For Week Ending November 16, 1907 


it may be covered with strawy manure or any 
other litter to keep the soil-frozen until the 
cabbages are needed for sale. 

Great quantities arg stored in cabbage 
houses. The houses are often built along- 
side the railroad to facilitate shipment, but a 


small one can be built on the same principle © 


if desired. The walls are frequently about 8 
feet high at the eaves, built with three walls 
and two air spaces, papered on the aqutside, 
with a close boarded and tar papered roof. 
The building may be 50 feet wide and of any 
desired length, with a driveway through the 
center and well provided with ventilating ar- 
rangements. ~The building is divided into 
compartments or. bins, which run across the 
house, from the driveway to the wall, one on 
each side. These are 5 feet wide, made of 
slats on 4-inch studding; this permits of a 4- 
inch air space all around each bin, the end 
near the outside wall included. 

When the bins are filled, the driveway may 
be filled if desired. The heads are cut close, 
practically ready for shipment, and are piled 
in the bins, from the floor to the ceiling. The 
filling is done in cold weather, if possible, and 
care is required in ventilating to keep the tem- 
perature of the building as near 30 to 
35 degrees as possible, opening during cool 
nights, and keeping it closed on warm days, 
or wher cold snaps occur. 

One or two carloads may be stored in the 
folloWing manner: Select a dry site, excavate 
about % foot deep and 9 feet wide and of the 
desired length. Set posts in each corner and 
every 4 or 5 feet along the side, letting them 
project about 4 feet above ground . level. 
Board up the inside, 16-foot boards being use- 
ful. Set 2x4-inch rafters on the studding, and 
roof with wide boards, lapping them a little. 
Cover the apex of the roof with two boards, 
fastened together like an inverted V.. Bank 
up the outside of the house, and in cold 
weather cover the roof with straw. 





WINTER STORAGE OF. VEGETABLES 
H. T. TOMPSON, MASS AGRI COLLEGE 

Have you a winter supply of vegetables? 
Now is the time when every farmer should 
have enough of the storable vegetables on 
hand to supply his own family through the 
winter. He would surely find a larger sup- 
ply than this profitable, for beets, carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, cabbages and cauliflowers 
all command good prices during the late, fall 
and winter. 

The problem with many is, how to store 
these vegetables. They have no vegetable 
cellar and not room enough in the house cel- 
lar to store any quantity. Besides the limited 
amount of room in the house cellar, the stor- 
age of vegetables there is likely to cause un- 
sanitary conditions unless the vegetables are 
often looked over, which item adds much to 
the cost of storage. 

It is possible to provide storage out of 
doors, easily and cheaply. Select a_ well 
drained, somewhat sheltered spot, preferably 
level and handy to the house or packing shed. 
At this place lay off a section about 6 feet 
wide and long enough to store the amount 
of vegetables on hand. Run the long way of 
the pit north and south. After having se- 
lected location plow to a depth of about 6 
inches, This will make the excavating much 
easier. Throw the soil on both sides of the 
plowed strip as will be most convenient. 
Clean out all the loose soil and dig down to 
hard bottom, leaving it smooth. 

When this is done the pit is ready for the 
vegetables. Put in your roots, parsnips, car- 
rots, beets, etc, spreading them out 4 or 5 
feet wide at the bottom, and continue to pile 
on until the pile is as large as it can be con- 
veniently without having a larger base. Con- 
tinue the pile along the trench as long as 
necessary<tO accomodate the supply of vege- 
tables. Then haul hay or straw, straw pref- 
erably, and cover the roots about 6 inches 


nil 
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SIMPLE, CONVENIENT AND EFFECTIVE WAY OF WINTER STORING OF VEGETABLES 


Not all farmers appreciate the ease with which vegetables may be safely stored and kept comparatively fresh through the winter. 
The cellar is often brought into play with good results, but in the case of some of the root crops. there is a tendency to shrivel and dry 
‘out. Then, too, there is a possibility of disagreeable odors if vegetables are not kept closely serted. 
Pictured herewith are two ways of storing vegetables. The one at the right is a simple 
arrangement, more or less familiar, where the soil is taken out down to the subsoil, filled in with straw or other light material, then the 
vegetables heaped up and covered over with straw and dirt. This is an excellent way of keeping vegetables through the winter. 


ficient room. for the extra vegetable crops. 


left half of the picture is a permanent vegetable pit about 6 feet deep. Both of these are described in detail in the accompanying article 
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Number 20 


Many house cellars afford insuf- 
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deep with it. Such a cover as this will do for 
light freezes but as soon as cold weather 
comes it will be necessary to put on soil to 
the depth of 4 to 6 inches. 


STABLE MANURE GOOD COVERING 


If it is found that in spite of the covering 
of straw and soil the frost is working into the 
crop stored, add another cover, and this time 
stable manure will make a prime covering. 
With this protection there will be no danger 
of destruction of crop by frost. 

When vegetables are needed from the pit 
commence taking them from thé south end 
preferably. When you go to get them take 
along an armful of straw and after taking out 
the desired quantity, instead of putting the 
soil back, put an extra amount of straw over 
the opening and the next time it will be less 
bother to get at the crop. 

Special attention should be called to three 
quite necessary conditions: 

First.. The land must be well drained. \If 
this is not the case the crop wil! not keep. 

Second. Don't cover too soon or -too much 
at one time. It is much better that a little 
frost get in than that the pit should get 
heated, for then decay goes on rapidly. 

Third. Have the pit extend north and 
south. Much less freezing and thawing takes 
place if this arrangement is adopted. 

Cabbage may be stored in the same kind of 
pits. Puil the cabbage instead of cutting it 
and leave the root on. Then pack the head 
down on the bottom of the pit. Add another 
layer of cabbages and so on. . 

Cauliflowers can be well stored in an open 
cellar if they are somewhat protected, or in 
any place where they will remain frozen. They 
need not be taken from the field until rather 
cold weather, even left until November. If 
then taken to a sheltered spot and allowed to 
freeze they may be kept for a long time. 








An Interesting Experiment—Five years ago 
I planted in my garden ‘an apricot tree. The 
body, close to the ground, was wrapped with 
a piece of common burlap, low enough down 
“so some soil was drawn over the lower end. 
This remained there for several years. The 
body was carefully washed with strong whale- 
oil soap twice, at least, through the summer. 
Hearing it said that iron. around the roots 
would also be a good thing, a bunch of old 
bed springs were procured and placed around 
the body on the ground. There has never 
been a‘sign of a grub. The tree has grown 
very strong, bears profusely, and the bundle 
of old wire is still there. Another idea In 
the use of old iron hoops is that it prevents 
poultry from scratching and exposing the 
roots of young tzces. These old hoops can be 
laid on the ground around the base of the 
tree, set up edgewise, leaving plenty of room 
for light and air. If there is any virtue in 
iron the trees get the benefit of it, and if till- 
age is desirable or necessary, the hoops can 
be easily laid aside and again replaced. The 
hoops have the advantage, also, of leaving 
no place for worms to hide, as they do un- 
der stones or bits of board that are many 
times used.—fA. C. Hedden, Tompkins 
County, N Y. 


The Cost of Manuring cannot be more ef- 
fectively reduced than by the use of a ma- 
nure spreader. If one farmer cannot afford a 
machine, let several. take shares, or arrange 
to pay for the use of one to reduce cost to 
owner. 


NOTE—This ‘essay won the $50 prize offered 
by Mr Charles S. Averill, proprietor of the 
Yates hotel at Syracuse, in a contest at the 
recent convention to consider the condition of 
agriculture in New York’ state.—[Editor. 


In furnishing meat products for the market 
a first requirement must always be an assur- 
ance of profit to be derived from the busi- 
ness. Such profit can only be derived by, 

First: A class or type of breeding animals 
which shall combine in greatest degree eafly 
maturity, economieal feeding characteristics, 
and highest quality,of finished carcass. If 
meat production by the eastern farmer is to 
be encouraged and the industry to be a per- 
manent one, there must be an urgent demand, 
for a higher type of animal. And such im- 
provement in quality of live stock on the 
farm would be greatly stimulated by liberal 


* support on the part of the state of exhibitions 


of breeding herds and flocks of all ages, where 
animals of the meat producing breed&’ may 
be seen and comparisons intelligently made 
as to their most satisfactory adaptation for 
local conditions. 

The state should also foster and encourage 
fat stock shows, combined with slaughter 
tests, where meat producing animals of every 
class or breed may ke exhibited in open com- 
petition, and thereby enable farmers to gain 
information from such comparison as to ac- 
tual values of live animals as revealed by ex- 
posures of the slaughter test. Witness the ed- 
ucational advantages of the International fat 
stock show held annually in Chicago, also the 
Provincial fat stock show in Guelph. Provi- 
sion should also be made for the enlargement 
of state experiment station investigations by 
providing for the keeping of meat-producing 
breeds of animals for the purpose of deter- 
mining their comparative values for eastern 
farm conditions and whose feeding tests will 
aid in determining what classes of feed are 
best adapted to economical production, and 
in what amounts and under what methods 
stock should be fed, as well as at what period 
of maturity the animal may be most econom- 
ically slaughtered. AH such information to 
be tabulated and published for distribution in 
bulletin form for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. 

Second: By such legislation as.shall give 
to every farmer the most adequate protec- 
tion to live stock from hunters or dogs tres- 
passing on private land. 

Third: By such reasonable and efficient 
legislation as shall provide for state juris- 
diction in the control of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases common to farm animals, as 
tuberculosis, anthrax, glanders, lung plague, 
apthous fever, rabies, hog cholera and scab in 
sheep. All of which are the cause of most.se- 
rious losses to the farmer, as wetl as a men- 
ace to public health. 

Fourth: By such control of transportation 
companies as shall guarantee to the producer 
conveniences for shipment at any and all 
times to an open market, equitable shipping 
rates and rapid transit. 

Fifth: By hearty co-operation in support 
and maintenance of all agencies striving to 
promote a_higher agricultural education, es- 
pecially studies of animal life, including the 
origin of breeds and conditions under which 
they were developed. - The more common dis- 
eases of farm animals and methods of treat- 
ment. Also study of the chemical constitu- 
ents of both home-grown and _ purchased 
feeds, and methods in feeding which will re- 
sult in most economical growth and maturity 
of the animal. 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ENCOURAGING FARMERS TO RAISE MEAT 


BE. De WARD, NEW YORE 


CLOVER DODDER OR STRANGLE WEED 

Dodder grows from seed which germinates 
in the soil and grows there for a time. When 
the clover has become well established and is 
growing vigorously the dodder runners have 
also begun to develop. They begin to twine 
about the clover. As soon as 4 clover stem is 
encircled, writes Prof John-D. Gilmore of the 
Pennsylvania experiment station, small suck- 
ers protrude. from the dodder stem, pene- 
trate the clover and perform the functions of 
roots. When the dodder has become well at- 
tached to the clover its contact with the soil 
dies, it grows vigorously, spreads rapidly and 
soon kills the clover. The dodder on these 
plants dies also, but the new growth con- 
tinues in the direction of fresh pasture, thus 
in time forming a_ circle of dead plants 
fringed with a ring of dodder gradually 
spreading. The plant flowers profusely and 
produces seed, which under favorable condi- 
tions may germinate in the spring. 

“It is not often that clover dodder spreads 
over the entire field during the first year 
from seeding, but the second year it is likely 
to be much more ‘prevalent, owing to the 
abundance of seed scattered. The small 
patches or single plants from which it spreads, 
if discovered in time, may be scraped with 
a hoe, clover and all, and carried from the 
field. Care must be exercised, however, not 
to scatter any loose sprigs as these may take 
hold and grow. If the infested patches have 
attained considerable size, a ring 18 inches 
to 2 feet wide may be scraped around them - 
to prevent further spreading, but this method 
does not prevent the maturing and scatter- 
ing of the seed. ; 

Sometimes the infested spots may be cov- 
ered with straw or other rubbish and burned. 
In case the entire field is affected the meadow 
may be heuvily pastured or the sod may be 
plowed-under. In case the crop is pastured . 
the clover may be saved for the use of the 
stock, but at the same time viable dodder 
seed may-remain in the soil and become trou- 
blesome again next year unless the land is 


‘ put in eorn or some other cereal crop. If the 


sod is turned under in the fall the soil will 
be ameliorated by the ‘clover and the land 
may be planted to corn, potatoes or some 
grass or cereal crop next year. This latter 


is perhaps the surer method. 


Dodder may be distributed by seed sown 
with the clover seed, in manure made from 
infested hay or scattered from roadsides or 
waste places. The first method is perhaps the 
most common. Clover seed should neyer be 
harvésted and saved from dodder infested 
fields. It is in this way the two become 
mixed. . If, -however, ‘the seeds are harvested 
together they should be separated by sieves 
of such mesh as to hold back the clover seed 
and allow the dodder to pass through. 

For mammoth,’ crimson and medium red 
clover this is easily accomplished by a seive, 
with a mesh of 20 to the inch, but with white 


. and alsike clovers the separation is more dif- 


ficult, as these clovers and the dodder are 
more nearly of the same size. However, a 
25emesh sieve, while permitting some small 
clover seeds to pass through and retaining 
some large dodder seeds, will make a fairly 
good separation. The important point is: the 
planter must see that he secures pure, clean 
clover seed. He is invited to use the privilege 
of sending a sample of his seed to the school 
of agriculture and experiment station college, 
for an examination as to its purity. 


Prevention of Disease does not mean drug- 
ging, but plain, common sense in cleanliness, . 
sunlight, frésh air, pure food and water. 


— 








METHODS EMPLOYED IN 


NOW FOR HO@ KILLING TIME 
The large picture reproduced herewith was 
taken last fall on the farm of E. B. Marter 
of Burlington county, N J, and will prove 


interesting, together with his methods as 
studied by our estern farmers. It is cus- 
tomary on this farm to have a. general 


round-up or home-coming of neighbors and 
friends at hog killing time. Mr Marter is 
a thorough believer in the great valué and 
profit in swine as a farm product, if they 
are properly handled. He buys his - pigs 
when they are six weeks old and weigh about 
30 pounds. He feeds them on middlings un- 
til cool weather and then gives them warm 
slop with middlings during the winter. In 
this way he keeps them hustling right along. 
In September of the following year he com- 
mences feeding corn on the cob..Four weeks 
before they are ready to slaughter he cooks 
all their corn in a portable kettle until they 
‘are ready to kill. In a recent letter he says: 
“T expect a gain of three pounds per 24 hours 
from the time I commence to grain them un- 
til they are slaughtered. The animals shown 
above, slaughtered last fall, were Magee and 
Poland-China crossed. ‘This fall I have Jer- 
seyeReds. I do not sell to butchers, but work 
them up myself. I have a local sale for all 
the lard I can produce at 12 and 13 cents a 
pound. I cannot get enough to supply my 
trade. I cure hams and shoulders and smoke 
them. I have all I need for myself and fam- 
ily and supply my trade with sugar-cured 
hams as far as they will go.” 

In the fall and winter the farmers in this 
part of Missouri butcher a great many beef 
animals to divide up into small lots and dis- 
tribute it among a number of families. They 
do the same with' sheep. Particularly is this 


true during the threshing season. As a rule 
farmers: in this community do their own 
butchering. At least 95% raise poultry to 
sell.. A few raise sheep and at least half 
raise their own beef. It is quite a stock 


community and farmers.find that it is highly 
desirable them to prepare their own 
meats.—[J.S. Casner, Missouri. 

Our home butchering has been a small mat- 
ter during recent years for it is more conven- 
ient for me to have my work done by people 
who make a business of it. 
I believe in co-operative 
effort and a division of 
labor, consequently I pre- 
fer to put my time in on 
special farm work and al- 
low someone skilled and 
equipped _-for butchering 
to take care of my fat an- 
imals.—[C. F. Roser, llli- 
nois. 

My cattle intended for 
home use are fattened on 
corn and alfalfa: . These 
two great crops are pro- 
duced very readily in Kan- 
Sas and we have no 4diffi- 
culty in preparing our 
meat animals for market: 
When ready. to be killed 
the steers_are shot, then 
skinned; the insides are 
removed readily by rais- 
ing hind quarters of ‘the 
animal by means of pul- 
lies. One soon . becomes 
used to skinning a beef 
animal and the process is 
tot difficult. I. cut my 
heat up into quarters and 
hang in the smokehouse 
until wanted for 


for 


use. — [Richard 


Schwanke, Kan- 
sas. 
I ‘fatten my 


cattle on cotton- 
seed meal and 
cottonseed hulls. 
The animals are 
usually secured 
from the range, 
which prevails 
throughout the 
state. I do my 
own butchering 
much as it is 
done in the pack- 
inghouses. I have 
been a practical 
butcher for many 
years and so 
have no difficul- 
ty. I cut up my 
meat the same“ 
asin any first- 


class butcher 
shop. I take 
pride in this 
work and feel 
that few can 
surpass me in 


meatfor my 
home table. In this southern country fresh 
meat is kept by placing in a sack and hang- 
ing in a dark place. It will usually keep 
four or five days.—[W. P. Rush, Arkansas. 

In this region butchering is deferred until 
cold weather appears, then farmers usually 
kill a beef animal and a few hogs. They cure 
hams, make sausage and all kinds of meat 
dishes. Most of this is used fresh through the 
winter. The supply lasts until harvest time, 
when beef is purchased at the butcher shop 
until the weather gets cold enough to keep 
fresh meat again. About 10% of the farmers 
have arranged for exchanging meat so that it 
is possible to have fresh meat the year round 
without much expense. The village butcher 
in this community has a large trade during 
the summer and fall months. In the wiiter 
he has a hard time, with almost nothing to do. 
[P. T. Dunkin, North Dakota. 


EARLY WINTER BUTCHERING ON A 


HOME. BUTCHERING 


NEW JERSEY FARM 
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POSSIBLY NOT GRACEFUL BUT SUBSTANTIAL AND FULL OF PROMISE 


The splendid lot of animals shown above were killed on the farm 
of E. B. Martin of Burlington county, N J, last fall. 
were a cross between the Magee and Poland-China. 
firm believer in the value of swine on the farm. 
amount of lard, which he sells to private trade. 
sugar-cured hams are in quite as much demand as his other products. 


These animals 
Mr Martin is a 
He makes up a large 
His home-produced, 


SUCCESSFUL: CARE OF SHEEP 


HOWARD SOUTHARD, UNION COUNTY, 0 


The success of the sheep business is in the 
feed and care. This is especially true of win- 
ter lambs. You must begin by feeding the 
ewes heavily, with the proper food, which is 
corn, oats, bran or oil meal and good clover 
hay. At two weeks of age lambs will 
begin to eat a little bran and clover heads; 
their fe@éd should be ground corn, bran, oil 
meal and clover hay, which should be changed 
often, for in order to get them to fatten early 
they must have close attention. They go to 
market at eight to 12 weeks of age, weighing 
about 30 or 35 pounds dressed. One point in’ 
favor of the winter lamb is that in the heated 
months the ewes are permitted to flesh up and 
the lambs are gone before grass. 
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CATERING TO FAMILY TRADE 


























VEGETABLE ee 
CUTTERS 


Bizes to cut yy or coarse 
suitable — 


CATTLE, COWS or or SHEEP 
The Lowset in m Price, 
Easiest Worked 

Most api and Durable 









Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn suertes 6 
with improved Se 
arators. Pill shell 
the or smallest 
ears corn without 


ch q 
Send for circulars. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 6 =o TOOL CO. 
120, Ohicopee Fa 





will m to spray y' 
Frait ‘Trees and a Vinee Sot ote. 


famous 
MONARCH and other 
lot of formulas and other valuable on. 
ELO FORCE PUMP CO., Ho. 10 live Sr., Exons, W. Y. 





Nurseries Pay Cash hap 4 


NURSERIES--WITH 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 


Well DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES. 
Fastest drillers known, Great money earners! 
Loomis MACHINE CO.. TIFFIN. OHA, 


Be Sure to Say Mheyouwrte | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Well Arranged, Low Priced Kentucky Barn 


{From First Cover.) 
fall of 2 inches fromestanchion to No 
15, the drain basin, which is 1 foot 2 
inches wide and 1 
foot deep at A, 
where it runs into 
a basin made of 
concrete, 6x6 feet 
and 2 feet deep; 
16, driveway into 
carriage room; 17, 
openings in which 
sliding doors hang 


when open; 
windows. 
The roof is of 


tin standing seams, 
with Yankee gut- 
ters made on the 

GRIFFIN lower edge of the 
An opening 10x10 feet in the cen- 





J. 
roof. 
ter of the driveway loft is allowed for 
hay and other feed taken up by an 


w. 


unloader. that runs on a_ track in 
comb of roof. The photograph shows 
plainly the method of framing. This 
barn when complete will have cost, 
at local prices, nearly $1500. All 
building material is dear here. At 
other places the cost would be less 
or possibly greater. 
satis iesiilnstaniia iil 


Cabbage Acreage Liberal but Yield Uneven 


The cabbage crop this year is quite 
irregular in volume and generally 
sound in quality. Some sections re- 
port heavy yields and others exceed- 
ingly poor. returns. Late advices 
from American Agriculturist’s special 





correspondents directly in the field 
indicate a fairly liberal crop in the 
aggregate, yet due cognizance must 


be taken of the fact that there is a 


comparatively moderate yield per 
acre in many important producing 
sections, In issue of August 10 this 











ek Orr 


Our advertisers like to to | west are selling -with 


journal told of the generous acreage 
devoted to the crop in the principal 
producing sections, the Empire state 
showing up well in this respect. 

Wisconsin, a leading factor in the 
winter cabbage crop, has large quan- 
tities to ship and store this season, 
While many dealers are of the opin- 
ion that the acreage ‘harvested in the 
Racine district fell short of last sea- 
son, some believe that increases in 
other parts of the state more than 
offset this and thus tend to make up 
a& normal tonnage. 


In Cook county, Ill, adjacent to 
Chicago, a light crop of cabbage is 
reported. Output mostly sold around 


$7 f o b local shipping station. 


Uneven returns are noted in New 
York, a most important factor in 
supplying eastern markets. A few 


leading counties, including Cortland 
and Niagara, report a full acreage 
harvested. In-Orleans and Ontario 
some shrinkage noted. However, the 
yield in Orleans was exceptionally 
heavy. In some other important cab- 
bage growing counties of New York, 
producers complain of small sized 
heads and say this has materially 
affected the tonnage. However, there 
is nothing at hand so far to indicate 
any pronounced shortage. 

Erie county, Pa, which is forging 
ahead as a winter cabbage producing 
section, shows a greatly enlarged 
acreage this year, the extension rang- 
ing 25 to 109%, according to locality. 
However, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, the yield per 
acre ran light, reports telling of three 
to five tons, against an output of 
seven to eight tons last year. This 
tends to counteract the acreage in- 
crease. 

PRICES TO FARMERS ONLY FAIR 

In the west, notably Wisconsin, 
prices so far this season have proved 
more favorable to growers than a 
year ago. Thousands of tons were 
sold around or since harvest at $5 to 
$8 per ton; this for choice Holland 
or Danish seed-to go into storage. 

In New York, bulk of sales range 
$5 to $8 per ton at local shipping 
stations; red cabbage is moving as 
high as $12. Growers both east and 
fair freedom, 
although some of the bigger pro- 
ducers and. speculators are putting 

‘ May 


liberal quantities into storage. In 
northwestern Pennsylvania, — prices 
range $8 to $10 and kraut factories 
in Ohio have been giving. $7 to $8. 

The big markets are being fairly 
well supplied with cabbage mainly 
from the domestic or early crop. In 
the eastern centers $12 to $15 per ton 
is realized in a jobbing way. At Chi- 
cago, receipts are liberal and prices 
easy. Winter cabbage from Wiscon- 
sin sells at $7 tor$8 per ton. 

The following table shows cabbage 
prices at Chicago for months specified. 
The figures are for Danish or Holland 
seed cabbage in ton lots. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO RECENT YEARS 
Jan Feb Mar ~ Apr 
1907 $10@12 $12 18 we 4 $ 8@20 
1906 Deed 21a25 35@38 
1905 . ai0 “8@ 9 ais 10 
1904 35@388 50@55 50 & 
1908 10@12 6@9 T@9 5@8 
1902 10@14 14@16 17@20 12@16 
1901 8@14 16@18 19@20 20 
1900 25@26 22@25 28@30 45@50 
1899 16@18 28@30 35@40. 55@60 





Did\You See O. L. Chase, the paint- 
man’s, big adv in last week’s number? 
If it escaped your attention, hunt up 
the copy and read the adv over or if 
you cannot find- it readily drop a 
postal card to O. L. Chase—ThePaint- 
man, Dept 3, St Louis, Mo, and write 
this: “Send me your large free sets 
of color plates and your free fresh 
paint book, as advertised last week 
in American Agriculturist.” Mr Chase 
says he wants every reader to have a 
copy of his paint book and also a set 
of his color plates. It will enable you, 
if you are in the market for any 
paint whatever, to decide and select 
the kind and color you want and he 
will have it made to order for you. 
He will then send it to you to try at 
his risk, freight prepaid:.* Out of any 
order for 6 gallons or more you can 
try 2 gallons free. If it is not satis- 
factory and exactly as he claims it to 
be you can send the rest back to him 
at his expesne for freight and he will 
return all of the price you sent him. 
Surely that is fair, isn’t it? Whatever 
Chase says with reference to his paint 
is as good as a legally binding guar- 
antee. Perhaps you are not in the 
market for paint just now, but may 
be a litle later on. You ought to have 
a copy of his paint book and color 
cards in your home anyway to refer 
to when you are in the market for 
paint. If you are a shrewd buyer it 
will-pay you to get posted on paint 
prices such as Chase quotes. He has 
made a famous reputation as a paint 
man from one coast to’ the other by 
doing business on the square, and as 
he deals direct with his customers 
they could have the opportunity of 
coming right back at him if there 
ever were any occasion for com- 
plaint. Drop him a postal card to- 
day as suggested above and tell him 
what you want the paint for, if nec- 
essary, and he will give you an exact 
estimate on the cost and furthermore 


ought to use. 





MODERATE YIELD OF CORN 


As Determined by Huskers. a Reason. 
ably Good Total---Far Short of Last 
Year's Bumper Crop, but This Wa; 
Expected---Some Interesting Compar. 
isons in the Surplus States---Details 
of the Crop 


The final analysis of the corn crop 
always rests in the November husk- 
ings. This year is no exception, and 
the rate of yield is turning out 
enough smaller than the average of 
the last few years to show up the 
smallest crop of corn since 1903. The 
yield of a year agro proved a bumper, 
close to the three billion mark, and 
even the most casual reader of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist during the crop 
season now closed long ago realized 
that such a magnificent figure could 
not be equaled in this year of. crop 
trials. Following our. usual custom, 
we now present the final estimate of 
the corn crop of 1907, at a time when 
husking is far enough along to enable 
our correspondents in the field to de- 
termine very carefully approximate 
results. The total corn crop of 1/07 
is 2,557,843,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,962,997,000 in 1906. ‘The figure 
first named is also substantially 
smaller than the crop of 1905, as 
shown in our accompanying table, 
but not essentially different from 
three years ago. But looking back- 
ward beyond 1904 no crop. has 
equaled that of the present year 

As pointed out in American Agri- 
culturist’s October report, @ smaller 
rate of yield to the acre was due to 
the trying conditions almost from 
the beginning of operations last 
spring. The season was slow in open- 
ing, the seed bed unpropitious, 
much replanting was necessary, and 
the final stand was deficient in prac- 
tically every section. Fortunately, 
hard frosts held off until a late date 
this fall, yet this could not fully 
compensate for a season one to three 
weeks late, and much imperfect corn 
was inevitable. Growers have indeed 
made a splendid record, considering 
the trying circumstances which pre- 
vailed throughout the crop year. 

WHAT THE SURPLUS STATES SHOW 

A group of states which could 
almost be counted upon one hand are 
popularly known in trade circles as 
‘the surplus states,”” because their 
yield is so large as to enable them to 
supply by far the greater part of the 
corn available for shipment. As a 
rule, all other states consume within 
their.own borders all of the corn 
grown. These eight surplus states 
are grouped in accompanying small 


his best advice on what you table for a little further analysis. It 
give you t you will be noted that the eight. states 
< 
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GROUND PLAN OF A SATISFACTORY KENTUCKY BARN 
Herewith is shown the floor arrangement of-the barn illustrated on 
first cover page of American Agriculturist. It should be studied in connec- 
tion with Mr Griffin’s description and specifications. It will be noted that 


the barn is 38x52 feet on the ground 
feediny alleys, etc, is plainly indicated. 
progressive farmers everywhere in our eastern and southern states. 


oor. The arrangement of stalls, 
These specifications will appeal to 
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named show a total crop this year of 
1586 millions, against 1854 millions in 
the bumper crop of last year and 
compared with substantially larger 
totals than the present year if one 
gets back to 1905 and 1904. 

TOrALS* IN GROUPS OF SURPLUS STATES 

{In round millions of bushels. ] 


1907 1906 1905 
O ccoseceseI2t 154 142 126 
In@ .......168 186 179 157 
TIE weeeeee eda 370 
I Seewars cave 365 333 
Mo 181 201 191 151 








oS ae 202 185 149 
Neb ..+++-+189 254 236 263 
oy ee ee 135 153 159 

1586 1,854 1,789 .1,694 


The present crop in these surplus 
states is 1414% smaller than ‘the same 
group of states 12-months ago, or an 
actual loss in these eight states of 
268,000,000 bushels. The 1907 crop for 
the entire country was 404 millions 
smaller than in 1906. This suggests 
that while the aggregate outturn of 
the entire country is very much 
smaller than a year ago, the loss is 
relatively less in this group of surplus 
states, indicating the probabilities of 
a splendid quantity of corn for ship- 
ment. ‘This may be modified, how- 
ever, by the fact that owing to some 
trying climatic conditions, excessive 
moisture, etc, during the autumn, 
more or less corn is soft and unmer- 
chantable, and this of course will all 
be consumed in home feed lots. 

MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


The market situation has continued 
almost uniformly satisfactory to pro- 
ducing interests up to the time of the 
flurry in banking circles, beginning in 
Oetober. This created great disturb- 
ance in ‘values everywhere, beginning 
with high class stocks, bonds and 
other investments, and spreading in 
its ramifications to other commodities, 
including cereals. In a@ word, corn 
prices have been hurt during the last 
four weeks because of panic condi- 
tions in banking circles, tight money, 
and real or apprehended difficulty in 
securing funds wherewith to handle 
and carry the crop. 

While the new crop is thus only 
beginning to move in earnest, and in 
spite of some temporary price reces- 
sion in the recent past, it seems as- 
sured that the farm value of this mag- 
nificent crop, taken on a December 
basis, will confirm earlier hopes of 
grand totals in values, adding ma- 
terially to the wealth of the country. 


CORN CROP or 1907 BY STATES 


Acres Pera Bushels 
a 680,000 31 21,080,000 
Pa ..... 1,489,000 37 55,093,000 
Tex .... 6,378,000 20 127,560,000 
Ark ...+ 2,961,000 14 41,454,000 
Tenn ... 3,354,000 25 83,850,000 
W Vas. -792,000 26 20,592,000 
Ky ...-+ 3,214,000 30 96,420,000 
O .ecee. 3,747,000 33 123,651,000 
Mich ... 1,395,000 32 44,640,000 
Ind- .... 4,824,000 35 168,840,000 
TH ..e-- 9,892,000 384 336,828,000 
Wis «... 1,758,000 28 49,224,000 
Minn ... 1,6 9,000 46,951,000 
Ta «esee. 9,238,680 32 295,687, 760. 
Mo ..+-+ 6,040,000 30 181,200,000 
Kan ..++ 7,462,000 22 164,164,000 
Neb .«.. 7,893,000 24 189,432,000 
N D cece 63,000 20 260, 
SD .... 1,821,000 24 48,704,000 
Cal weses 48,000 82 1,536,000 
b. Srtcr 21,000 27 7,000 
Wash ... 13,000 22 286, 
Okla ...°2,398,000 2 55,154,000 
Others ..20,461,000 20 409,220,000 
Total 97,561,680 26.2 2,557,843,760 
906 ....95,372,000 $1.1 2,962,997,000 
.905 ....94,124,000 28.7 2,703,384,000 
1904 ....92,788,000 27.7 2,578,863,000 
1903 2,346,312,000 
902 2,356,311,000 
1901 1,418,849,000 *® 
1900 2,188,019,000 ° 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 





COMMERCIAL 


English Prices for American Produce. 


JAMES UU. QUAIL, LIVERPOOL 





It will be of interest to American 
readers to know exactly what the 
consumer in an English town pays 
for -his supplies of American beef, 
butter, cheese or other produce. Beef 
is a difficult subject to quote in 
English markets, the range of retail 
prices is so great. Prime joints, of 
course, bring more money than less 
choice cuts, while “steak,” which, in 
the United Kingdom, is just a long, 
rich, juicy slab about three-fourths 
inch thick, cut from a prime joint, 
brings most of all; say 22 to 24 cents 
per pound. Beef of good quality has 
lately sold, whelesale, in Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow at $13 per 
112 pounds. This works out at 
nearly 12 cents per pound. As sold 
retail in cuts of common sizes, this 
would bring from 16 to 20 cents per 
pound, according to cut. These prices 
would be paid by working class wage 
earners in the United Kingdom, as 
well as by wealthier people, and rep- 
resent the actual cost to them of 
their Sunday or week-day joints, as 
brought into the house. American 
hind quarters of beef are dearer, 


wholesale, bringing $13.64 per cwt, 
but when. sold retail, this would 
probably come within the range 


of prices given, and would most 
likely bring 19 or 20 cents per pound. 

Bacon shows more variety, owing to 
the many different brands. American 
“long clear” and “Cumberland” have 
lately been selling wholesale at $12.30 
to $13.64 per ewt. This gives a 
range of 11 to 12 cents per pound.- 
When sold retail this would bring 
hearly as much as second quality 
beef; say 16 to 18 cents per pound. 
This, accordingly, is what the English 
workingman would pay for his cut 
of prime American bacon. 

Cheese of the finest American 
brands has been bringing 12 cents 
per pound. (Now highér.—[Bditor.) 
As sold to the consumer, this wou'!d 
bring 14 to 16 cents; Cheese is one 
of the commodities for which the 
United Kingdom offers a good and 
open market. In the first five months 
of the present year she took 75,125 
ewts of cheese from the United States 
though this quantity was less than 
taken inethe first five months of 1906. 

Butter from the United States 
dairies brings a good price wholesale 
in the markets of the United King- 
dom. At present, the grocer and 
provision dealer ‘who buy wholesale 
to sell to consumers are paying $25.32 
to $26.06 per cwt. This shows a 
wholesale cost of 22 to 23 cents per 
pound. Butter has long been a “cut” 
article in the United Kingdom. It 
has been sold, that is to say, at a 


“very small profit, and at times at no 


profit at all, as a “draw” or “catch” 
line, so that the retail selling price 
is in many cases little more per 
pound than the wholesale - prices 
named. In shops and stores doing. a 
first-class trade, 24 to 28 cents per 
pound is obtained. 


The Draft Horse Breeder, the own- 
er of farm mares, must cease his 
everlasting dabbling with fast or light 
road horses, making unfruitful at- 
tempts te raisé a horse with a rec- 
ord; one that will bring possibly $500 
in one case out of 50, the 49 selling 
at a loss when the care and feed is 
eonsidered. No man, especially the 
farmer who tills his soll has any bus- 
iness dipping in on side lines, but 
rather should be content to follow 
the conservative lines of his own 
,>usiness, and if he is raising horses 
road ones are side lines, while draft- 
ers are the dependable ones. —(Prof 
F. C. Minkler, New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station. 





Now Is the Time to give every ani- 
mul on the farm the best of care. It 
is always now. 
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Grind Corn and Cobs, Feed and Tabie Meal. 


: a. to 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 


Philadelphia or Chicago. 


Send for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUS CO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SAVE. YOUR TREES 


chances are they'll be killed by San Jose Scale. 
SCALE It its every insect it touches. Cheaper than 


fis with IDE, 
ul ty ofa home-made m 


xture, and easier 


DON’T WAIT 
TILL SPRING 


Take time by the forelock— 
Lime- 
non- 


THIS FAL 


Non -corrosive. 


apply. 
deere he a eres with ‘less water than is qoeps | in cay 
We prove it. Order fom ye barrel at =. 
pay ieee ya to 3c at any station in the 8. east of Mississippi and north 
vers. one nothing cheaper. Send now for free, special booklet QO. 
B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 
12 Broadway, 


New York City 











Made in seven sizes, Variable Friction or 
straight belt feed with rack ind ee 
cable attachments. he uhar 
Chain Set- Works absolutely accurate 
—4 Toceding, Built strong and durable. 
y- £ o ner until you investigate 
tre. pa sraraubar” Guar- 
anteed in ewig respect, 
Gur new 68- catalog ex- 
sone Se fn ddail gil ce our kaw 
Engines. Roflers and 
Threshers. We'll mail you 
@ eopy free upon request. 


A.B. Fanquean ToRk, Pa. 








Copled by Many. 
MILL. MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., 


THE ORIGINAL 


DeLOACH SAW MILL 


For 25 Years the Standard. 
Equatied by None, 


We Pay the Freight. 


’ Box 525, Bridgeport, Ale 





'S wanted to handle our patented Horse 


A teher. the only device invented for hitch- 


tog, Berets ‘without posts or weights. Sells on 
t to Merchants and horse owners. Big 
oney. Write at once for terms. Exclusive 


eT te 3. low Hayden Bldg., Columbas, Obie. 











and $10 Per Month 

buys a $500 25 acre 

poultry, fruit end 

’ Best climate, water and markets 

> 1 + Virginia. Other lands ee 
Send for beautiful 








Be Sure to Say Seiyeums | Saw Your Ade 


In this journal. Our advertisers like 4 
a which pape. - ane get the 
orders 
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‘Auburn, N Y, I 27-F1 
Buffalo, N Y, D 16-19 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, J 13-18 
Charlestown, W Va, F 4-7 
Chicago, J 23-30 
Cincinnati, J 13-16 
Cleveland, J 27-F 2 
Columbus, F 10-17 
Dallas, Tex, J 7-10 
Denver, Col, J 6-11 
Ft Wayne, Ind, ° J 21-24 
Fremont, Neb, D 9-14 
Grand Rapids, Mich, J 3-7 
Indianapolis, Ind, F 3-7 
ty, J 13-18 
Minneapolis, J 18-24 
New York, N Y, D 17-21 
Parkersburg, W Va, J 14-18 
Peoria, Ill, J 21-25 
Philadelphia, J 28-F 1 
Portland, Ore, J 8-14 
Richmond, Va, D 5-11 
Rochester, N Y, J 13-18 
St Louis, N 
Schenectady, N ¥ J 28-F 1 
Scranton, Pa, D 31-3 3 
Seattle, Wash, . J 20-25 
Springfield, Mass, D 3-6 
Tacoma, Wash, D 10-15 


Utica, N Y, J 13-18 





Why and Why Not Exhibit Poultry 





In showing poultry the exhibitor 
has the opportunity of comparing his 
birds, exchanging ideas and learning 
the ideals of other breeders. How- 
ever, there are disadvantages such 
as having to ship the birds in un- 
seasonable weather, letting them 
stand on station platforms and hav- 
ing to keep them in a pampered 
conditions previous to the show. Show 
birds are like flowers, they are only 
in full blow once, and these exposures 
invariably render them unfit for 
breeding.—[W. H. Wonder, Cambria 
County, N Y. 

One of the advantages of the ex- 
hibition room is in getting acquaint- 
ed. with brother poultrymen and com- 
paring birds to see how near they 
are to the standard. I have found 
this to be a great help to me in 
every way in the poultry business. 
I have never made any sales direct 
from the show room, as people seem 
afraid to buy show birds, on account 
of the prices —[David Glattfeld, Peo- 
ria County, Ill. 

By exhibiting poultry at shows, one 
profits by the advertisement obtained 
by piacing a high grade of poultry 
before the public, and by the sales of 
his. stock at better prices than he 
could otherwise obtain. / There are 
disadvantages in this in time and ex- 
pense if the distance is very great, 
in necessary preparation, and in the 
risks one takes in exhibiting fowls 
that require washing before going to 
the show room.—[Thomas Wilson, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 

The exhibiting of poultry at regu- 
lar poultry shows gives the exhibitor 
a definite standing among other 
breeders; is a splendid advertisement 
of. his stock and is conducive to the 
raising of better stock.—[W. I. Bene- 
dict, Ionia County, Mich. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of exhibiting poultry at poultry shows 
depend on the character of the shows. 
If the exhibition is made up of other 
farmers’ poultry, as is the case in 
numerous .smaller ‘fairs, then there 
are many advantages in having the 
Poultry passed upon by a competent 
judge, learning their good points and 
defects in comparison. | But where 
the show contains a large amount o2f 
stock that has been especially bred 
for feathers and fancy points by men 
who have made no special business, 
and where the stock is also largely 
composed of poultry belonging to 
wery rich men, who do not mind 


3 ek: Orr p< ee . ~~ 


spending large sums for a bird or 
birds so long as they secure winners 
in the end, then there are numerous 
disadvantages to the farmer who has 
to consider utility as the first re- 
quirement.—[H. E. Haydock, Nas- 
sau County, NY. 

A certain class of customers want 
only the best and pay high prices for 
such. To demonstrate that they are 
the best they must meet the other 
breeders ir the show room and win. 
The winner takes the cake and com- 
mgnds“the high price. The loser is 
out time and money, but there are 
many advantages even in this; he 
finds out his weak points and can 
remedy them.—[Ocean Springs Poul- 
try Farm, Jackson County, Mass. 





Practical Feeding of Winter Layers 


FLOYD Q. WHITE, WESTCHESTER CO, N Y 





The best winter feed for laying 
hens is mixed grain twice a day and a 
hot mash of wheat bran cornmeal and 
ground oats and meat scrap twice a 
day. These are mixed with boiled po- 
tatoes and turnips or similar vege- 
tables, meat scrap and anything else 
we can get from the butchers being 
also added. We do not use’cut bone. 
The mash it not fed in the morning, 
because hens will not scratch if their 
hunger is satisfied. A light feed is 
therefore given then and a hot mash 
at noon. At night all they need is 
equal parts of wheat, corn, barley, 
oats and buckwheat, if we can get 
this last. Corn is all right in winter, 
but not too much of it. 

As green feed we give turnips and 
beets; these are better than apples at 
that season. We keep about 250 hens 
to the acre in our orchard, but can 
put in more. These average about 
$2 a year profit, not counting labor. 
During the winter the hens are kept 
in houses with at least one muslin 
curtain. On bright days this curtain 
is raised; on stormy days it is kept 
down. Hens are not hurt by cold, 
but do suffer from storms. The poul- 
try house is 75 feet long -nd 12 feet 
deep, divided in six parts, 12%x12, 
thus making almost ideal pens for 30 
to 35 hens. There is no outside run, 

We get better results from a flock 
of 35 White Leghorns than we can 
from a big flock. It may be because 
the strong hens in a larger flock crowd 
the weak ones away from the grain 
pans. 


A Life-Long Friend—yYouth grow- 
ing out of childhood drops childish 
things; maturity looking back on 
youth smiles at the things youth de- 
lighted in; but there is one thing that 
childhood, youth, and even old age 
take equal pleasure in—the Youth’s 
Companion. There is no one feature 
about this remarkable paper more 
striking than this—that all members 
of the family enjoy it, equally. For 
1908, the editors promise it will be 
better than ever, and how much this 
is saying, those who have been ac- 
quainted with it in the past will ap- 
preciate. No less than 250 good 
stories, 350 articles of special interest, 
2000 one-minute stories, and other 
features of more than passing inter- 
est, will be published in the 52 num- 
bers of 1908. In this day of multi- 
tudinous publications it is a gelight 
to find this. old. friend the same 
wholesome, optimistic, helpful paper 
that has made it such an influence 
for goed for over half a century. 
Note the advertisement on another 
page. If you have children in your 
home, you can hardly afford not to 
have this weekly. paper, whose sole 
aim is to live up to its name— 
Youth’s Companion. 2 





TIMELY WORK WITH POULTRY 


£6 JOTTINGS F 7. 
Ay, HE FARM! FARMERS sy 


cert apearrters a 


I believe there is no business which 
will stand the losses and leaks that 
most farm business establishments 
suffer and still yield the owner a liv- 
ing. If with a reasonable outlay of 
time, labor and even money, a con- 
siderable proportion of these losses 
could be stopped, and the profit pro- 
portionately increased, many farms 
which now yield their owners a bare 
living would show a profit to be used 
for thé good things of life, the lux- 
uries, comforts, and travels or enter- 
tainment.—[Prof H. E. Van Norman, 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 





The process of churning is one of 
lumping the fat gloubules together. 
If they are very plastic they unite 
quickly. If they get below a point 
of plasticity they will refuse to unite. 
All globuies must be close together, 
but not too close. Thin cream re- 
quires a comparatively high temper- 
ature to bring butter. If, however, 
our cream contains more than 40% 
fat, the globules are so closely togeth- 
er that after a little lumping the ir- 
regular masses of fats refuse to pass 
and the cream goes around with the 
churn. It is necessary in that’ case 
to add enough water to separate them. 


[Prof J. W. Decker of Ohio in a 
Recent Address Before Vermont 
Dairymen. 





“We believe the great opportunity 
of the times in farm* development is 
in the east; lands at $25 an acre with- 
in an hour’s ride of one-tenth of the 
population of this country cannot 
last.” This quotation of Dean Henry 
in your issue of September 14 cannot 
fail to prove of interest to all who are 
concerned in the intensive cultivation 
of small areas near large cities. It 
was said of old: “Behold, now is the 
accepted time,” and it seems as if 
Dean Henry had recognized that this 
is the day of salvation for agricul- 
turists. His example .should inspire 
many others to go and do likewise.— 
{E. M. Murray, New York. 





There are very few apple orchards 
in bearing in the western part of this 
county. However, some will come intc 


bearing during the next year or two. | 


These orchards are of good size and 
consist of well sel@cted varieties. I 
have the greatest number of apple 
trees of any orchardist in this part of 
the county, possessing 600 trees ranz- 
ing 1 to 15 years. Almost every farm- 
er has a small orchard or a few ap- 
ple trees on his place, but these are 
mostly varieties undesirable for com- 
mercial purposes. The orchards com- 
ing into bearing during the next few 
years are generally of a superior type 





of apple —[L. L. Springer, Franklin 
County, Pa. 
Your new book, Feeding Farm 


Animals, by Prof Thomas Shaw, is 
certainly a good one. I have looked 
it over carefully, and I am so im- 
pressed with it that I have decided 
to use it as a text book in our agri- 
cultural college for this term’s work. 
(Prof W. lL. Carlyle, Colorado. Agri- 
cultural College. 


Rise in Rebellion agianst lice and 
mites. Deprive them of dirt. Clean 
the premises and give the hens a 
chance to clean themselves. 








“I saw your adv in A A” 

















MILK IS TOO HIGH 





Farmer 
Knows 


that it pays to keep stock, 
grain, hay, tools, vehicles 
and implements under a 


good, tight roof, 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 
is the kind of roof that’s easy to 
See ordinary workman can 


as nst water, tight against 
wind, nu to fire, and sure to 













satisfy. Won't give taste to cistern 
water; won't stretch, warp or 
crack. in quality. *‘Look 
for the "the trade-mark on 






protects you. 









© goes See oe © See 


Send for these, and also enclose 
4 cents for our booklet, ‘Making 

Pay,” which every farmer 
ought to have. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India Street, Boston, Mase. 
Agents everywhere 




















TEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 


MANN’S “ 


Sent on 10 Days Free 





No 
fn advance. — 
fo adve csoge. Cats thst, caay 
bor to h lift a 
af tafared oF = cok animals, 
toher, or xes—use & 
Be, eave p-- wine and she labor of 
Ask "dealer or write 


Ua saaionines Box 1%, Milford, Mass. 
your fence, 
Burr Self- “Locking Tackle Block 
Mg. ‘Mfg. Co. 458 Viaduct, Cleveland, @ 








Matoh Oh 
“—s witht che “ 





EXCELSIOR sa 
WOODEN HEN 


perfect, self -: sresyiating. 
Send for free eer Fertile ws. Lowes 
Catalogue. Guinay th 
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he 
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At today’s high milk yalues—you cannot afford to rhise calves without undreds of experi 
ton with th eget the = a wet oe reed 
or uce type . 
including the owners of prize winning herds at the National bie aesenke ne iH calves on one feed 


THE QUAKER OATS oon Chicago, Tl. 












Fattening Cattle in Late Fall 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Never in the history of all live stock 
feeding has the necessity been great- 
er for the exercise of a prudent cau- 


tion on the part of those who feed even, by giying them the cover of a Cot, Det Shs Baie ee. cont: leuk, 
live stock than at the present time. shed at night. They give them a lees and tle for rooe, rag, 
The prices of coarse grains have run light geed of hay in te early morn- a =e Gen up es 
up to such a pitch that the greatest ing before turning them out to graze. ete ae ot ons Utnateated on 
of care and judgment will be required The practice is excellent as it pre- tions. owe , 
to make any considerable profit from vents them from fill *g the stomach : 

up with grass while still covered ° 


feeding cattle the coming winter. It 
would seem, therefore, to be the part 
of wisdom with those who have cattle 
in. good condition to push them for- 
ward for the early rather than for 
the late market. 

Where the facilities are - present 
there are two or three ways of doing 
this. If the owner has a good field 
of well-grown rape he can turn it 
to excellent purpose in fattening cat- 
tle in the autumn. He must intro- 
duce the animals to that kind of pas- 
ture with much caution. When once 
really introduced onto a rape pasture 
they may be left on it, but should 
have a chance to graze on a pasture 
not too distant in which the old grass 
and the new are abundant. Such a 


LIVE STOCK 


earefolly protected from storms, es- 
pecially when accompanied by cold. 
Exposure to. one such storm = will 
prove a hindrance to gain fully equa) to 
the ordinary gain of several days. On- 
tario feeders aim to. protect their cat- 
tle from exposure to the early frosts 


with rime. 
A HIGH FINISH ESSENTIAL 

When cattle are thus finished in 
the autumn a high finish should be 
sought; such cattle reach the market 
when it is fleoded with common cat- 
tle, which affects the price. But the 
proportion of highly ‘finished animals 
at such a time is not large, hence if 
they have the finish they will usually 
be in demand at .air prices. They 


should be marketed as a rule before. 


poultry begins to arrive at the holi- 
day season, otherwise they should be 
carried over until after the opening 
of the year. 

Good cattle in fair flesh, say in 





, el 


INTERESTS 


HELP THE COWS 
‘Even the best cows can’ 
ebig profits for thedairy- 
man who persists in using 















your profits by skimming 
their milk with a reliable 
UNITED STAT: 
SEPARATOR 






LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


or 
Deer, or any kind of hide 
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Furs Wanted 


We want e 
our 


send for 





Hunter and Trapper to 
andsome new oklet, 
“Sloman’s 





August or September, may be finished 
az outlined above with more profit 
than by. carrying them on into or 
through the winter. This cannot be 
done with lean cattle as the time ‘s 
too short to’ bring them to a high fin- 
ish. The present season, it will be 
well to consider the advisability of 
carrying stores that are comparatiye- 
ly lean now, through the winter on 
inexpensive foods and finishing them 
on grass in the spring. With foods 
as at present, it wil be easy .to lo:3e 
money in feeding cattle. 



























made us the largest 
. 5S. Ask your banker 
You can’t afford to sell your 
furs till you write us. . 


» Bowron, Miche 


condition is frequently found in blue- 
grass pastures in the autumn. On 
such pastures the cattle should gain 
rapidly even without grain. In the 
absence of a grass pasture, access 
daily to clover or alfalfa hay will 
have a good effect upon the digestion. 
Rape, soft and immature, will not 
be nearly so valuable for laying on 
fat as rape that is well matured. 
When the rape begins to fail it may 
be supplemented by shock corn or 
in the absence of corn by grain. 
FEEDING SHOCK COBN 
This is one of the commonest and 
best ways of finishing the _ cattle 
where such food is to be had. There 
is no better way of feeding it than 
by strewing it on the pastures, The 
eattle will consume the ears and also 
much of the stalk. If two pastures 
ean be had and the cattle are fed .n- 
these on alternate days, and if other 
store cattle can follow, then’ the 
waste in the corn will be much re- 
duced. It will be further reduced 
if not entirely obviated, if pigs can 
follow to glean amid the grain that 
shells, But in northerly areas it may 
be necessary to finish the Cattle by 
feeding shock corn and hay, prefer- 
ably clover in the paddocks or sheds, 
and by adding some corn in the ear 
or shelled in addition. 
FINISHING ON MEAL 
In areas where corn is not abun- 
dant, the-cattle ..n be finished on 
meal which at first supplements the 
pastures and later the fodders fed in 
the sheds. Such- meal may be ob- 
tained from any of the coarse grains, 
as oats and speltz, or oats and barley, 
or it may be obtained from any one 
or two of these and ground millet. 
While the cattle are yet on rape or 
other good pasture, the feeding of 
the meal may begin, giving only two 
to three pounds a d:y at first, and 
increasing the quantity according to 
the needs of the cattle. Corn fodder 
or hay or both must of course be fed 
when the pastures begin to fail. Good 
corn fodder, quite equal to hay, may 
be grown away north and several 
tons may be obtained per acre. 
PROTECTING FROM STORMS 
When cattle are thus finished in 
the autumn, they should be most 














“Farmers’ Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


Just what is needed on every farm. 
Can be used for a great variety of 
pur poses—cooking grain and veg- 
etabies for stock and poultry, 
scalding hogs and poultry, bo! 
ing spraying mixtore, rend 

lard and tallow, sterilizing m 
cans, preeerving fruit, boiling 
sap, cider and sorghum. Satis- 
fa.tion guaranteed or money 
refunded. Write for circular, 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 8, Conriame, #. ¥. 


FURS HIDE 


fo to ship Raw Fura, 
. and Catile Hides tous Gan ‘o sell at home, 


Write for Price List, market report, shi; 
eicooe Hunters’ and Trappers’ Gulde 
Rest thing on Fog sctiest ever 
lustrating all Fur Animals. 
d, 450 Price $8.00, 
and Fur Shippers, €1.25. Write le 
AND » Dept. 78 Minneapolis, Miam 
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Treatment for Intestinal Worms— 
The treatment for most of the intes- 
tinal worms in swine is simple and 
generally very effective, there being a 
number. of remedies availiable. The 
following are recommended by the 
Oklahoma experiment station. The 
dose given is for each 100 pounds of 
live weight: Fluid extract of spigelia 
and senna mixed in equal parts in 
half ounce doses twice or three times 
a day until purging takes place. The 
cedar apple may be ground up and 
given in 30 grain doses three times a 
day for two days and then followed 
by a physic. A mixture of powdered 
worm seed and areca nut in tea- 
spoonful doses twice a day is recom- 
mended. Turpentine is probably, the 
best general remedy to use. Give two 
teaspoonfuls in milk, or a . small 
amount of slop, twice a day for two 
days. If a number of pigs are to be 
treated they should be divided into 
lots of five or ten and then given the 
medicine mixed with their feed. All 
of the remedies should be followed 
with a purgative, except where the 
remedy itslf is a physic. An. ounce of 
castor oil or linseed oil is effective. 
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VERMONT FARM, 
MACHINE CoO. «ev 
Bellows Falls,Verme 












Highest price paid for skunk and other 
SKUNK furs. Send stunp to M. J. Jewutr & 
eum SONS, Redwood, N. Y. Dept. O. 
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We Prove it Makes 
More Milk—at 
Our Risk—Not Yours 


—— 


We don’t ask you to try Badger Dai 
Feed at your risk. We know fora Soar 
tive fact, from actual use, that it. will 
make your cows give more milk, make 
them improve in “condition "—make 
you more money, consequently we are 
glad to take all risk in getting you to 
give it a trial. 

It is a feed so much superior to any- 
thing of its kind that you’ll be surprised 
at the results it produces. You see it is 
= first a quality feed. Every ingredient 


toitdger LiutRY fHtp 


is of the Simon Pure Brand. It is not a mixture of ‘“‘ offals ’—not a 
condiment of stimulants, but a pure, wholesome ration. Second, it is 
roperly balanced; that is, its nutritive ratio of protein, fat, carbo- 
ydrates and sugar are absolutely correct. That’s why it makes the 
most milk and builds up and maintains the cow’s physical condition 
than any feed made. That’s vay it is the most economical feed. 


‘we ask is a trial, and we take all risk. Send for our Free Trial Offer, 
to mention your dealer's name. If you want to 






















Red Milk may be produced by the 
effects of bacteria, but is usually the 
result of a mixture of blood with the 
milk, due to an injury to the udder 
or teats, or to some other damage to 
the udder. It may also be due to the 
cow eating material containing a 
large amount of sand, as sedges, 
rushes, etc, or to plants containing 
red pigment, as madder root. 



































Diarrhea in Horses, brought on by 
overfeeding. or exposure to inclement 
weather, is a common trouble and 
should be checked at once. Parched 
flour. rice meal gruel and boiled milk 
are all excellent correctives for this 
ailment. : 


Corn and Cob Meal is considered 
for horses a better feed than pure 












BUSINESS NOTICE 


The Marfufacturers of Gluten Feed 
have reduced their priéé°$1.00 a ton. 
The present price of Gluten feed is an 



















get more milk 





exceptional value when.cOmpared with 
mill feeds and other dairy corn feeds 
4a proportion to their protein content, 
and cannot help but commend itself 
to every farmer who is interested in 
milk productien. 


corn meal,’on account of its higher 
content of cellulose, which renders it 
more like oats. Thirty per cent of an 
oat ration may be replaced by corn 
and cob meal. 








Offer today.” 
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ake more money out of them—writea postal for our 
ou'll findit pays. Sold by 


A. Krause Milling Co., Box 101, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ers. 













Essentials in Farm Butter Making 





t 
|} The main essentials in successful 
buttermaking were brought to the 
front in the recent prize contest con- 
ducted by American Agriculturist as 
inaugurated October 12. On editorial 
page herewith will be found the list 
of winners in this competition. The 
contestants were limited as to num- 
ber of salient point to be given in 
their replies, this for the purpose of 
showing just what essentials are con- 
sidered of paramount importance. It 
is notable that cleanliness is named 
by practically all as perhaps the first 
essential. The buttermakers, more- 
over, insist upon this cleanliness be- 
ing observed throughout all stages; 
from the care of the cows in the 
stables to fitting the butter for mar- 
ket. 
CONDITION OF CREAM 

} Another essential that was dwelt 
upon with emphasis by many of the 
contestants is the -condition of the 
cream. It is urged that this be fresh 
and at the proper stage of ripeness. 
‘Also that churning be done at the 
@pproved temperature. Still another 
‘ mecessity insisted upon by many is 
the condition of the dairy herd. Also 
the quality and health of the cows. 
Many replies urged scientific feedirg 
with nothing but fresh feed so as to 
insure a wholesome flavor to milk. 

The use of a modern separator is 
@lso extensively advised. In 
various buttermakers report’ that 
much of the success of the industry 
in ‘recent years is attributable direct- 
ly to the separator. Some contest- 
ants state that a comprehensive 
knowledge of buttermaking is essen- 
tial. In other words, that a farmer 
‘will do well to study ‘up literature on 
this subjcet and keep himself posted 
as to the latest methods. 

‘SMALL BUTTERMAKERS IN EVIDENCE 

A majority of the replies in the 
contest were received from small 
dairy farmers who turn out 40 to 100 
pounds of butter a week, selling 
mostly in their local markets... The 
question of marketing butter to best 
advantage is touched upon most sat- 
isfactorily by a majority of those who 
efitered the contest. Nearly all of 
the contestants claim they sell their 
product in local markets and have 
built up an excellent private trade. 

‘To maintain this it behooves the 
buttermaker to turn out nothing but 
choice butter and never fail in striv- 
ing to keep the quality right at a top 
notch. There were several reports to 
the effect that the butter thus made 
and marketed sold at a premium of 
{ to 10 cents a pound over the ordi- 
nary stock handled by local grocers. 
Moreover, many arranged their mar- 
keting days at regular periods and 
contrived to combine personal er- 
rands to town with the butter busi- 
ness, thus saving time and expense. 

AS TO COLORING 


The use of harmless but effective 
“butter coloring is prevalent. Here and 
there. where high grade Jerseys are 
maintained, the buttermaker can get 
through the entire year without col- 
oring, provided his customérs are not 
“fussy” in this respect. However, the 
greater part of dairy farmers do not 
possess such well-bred cattle and 
they .consider themselves compelled 
to use limited quantities of coloring 
matter during the winter months. 
There seems to be a decided prefer- 
ence for harmless vegetable butter 
colors. The enforcement of the fed- 
eral pure food regulations against 
injurious substances seems to have 
had this effect. Some farmers say 
they can influence the color of butter 
by feeding cottonseed meal freely. 
Others claim alfalfa hay has a tend- 
ency to strengthen the color. In 


fact, * 


PROGRESSIVE DAIRYING 


“= goime parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania 


small butter makers manufacture 
their own color out of the juice of 
carrots. 


Significance of Dirt in Milk 


The following facts are taken from 
the advance proof sheets of our new 
book entitled, Practical Dairy Bac- 
teriology, by Dr H. W. Conn. This 
book is the most significant one of 
the kind’ ever published on this all- 
important subject. Dairymen all over 
the country, just at present, are being 
stirred up to the importance of clean 
milk by the action of the various 
medical societies, boardsgof health, 
etc. This book is now ready for dis- 








tribution and will be forwarded post-" 


paid for $1.25.. Published by Orange 
‘Judd company, New York. 

The dirt which gets into milk is a 
very important source of organisms 
which are likely to produce trouble, 
since they may injure the milk or 
butter, and may produce even more 
trouble in cheese making. The pres- 
ence of dirt means infection with 
bacteria and, in many cases, with 
types of bacteria that are emphati- 
cally mischievous in the dairy; it al- 
ways means filthy dairy conditions. 
The recognition of this fact has led 
to attempts to estimate the amount 
of dirt present in milk, as one of the 
means of determining its quailty. 
Milk which contains a large amount 
of dirt must be far inferior in quality 
to a clean milk, since it will contain 
more bacteria. Clean milk will keep 
better, and it will be less liable to 
contain disease germs. Several meth-~- 
ods of estimating the amount of dirt 
in milk have been devised, none of 
which are very accurate or very sat- 
isfactory. 

The methods will give the dry 
weight of the solid, insoluble particles 
of dirt which get into the milk, and 
which may be filtered out. But they 
do not give apy estimation of such 
particles as are too small to separate 
out by sedimenting or centrifugaliz- 
ing, and they give no indication of 
the portion of the dirt that may 
have been dissolved in the milk. The 
absolute amount of dirt found is of 
no special significance, but if numer- 
ous estimations are made by the same 
individual on a series of milk sam- 


ples, the relative amounts will indi- 
eate the relative cleanliness of the 
different ‘samples. Estimates made 
by different observers do not agree 
very closely because of slight differ- 
ences in technique. 

The determination of the amount 
of dirt in milk certainly gives a gauge 
as to the care exercised in its produc- 
tion. But whether such dirt deter- 
mination can be of any value in the 
municipal testing of milk is some- 
what questionable. It is not yet pos- 
sible to give any standard as to the 
amount of dirt that may be allowed 
in passable milk, and there seems to 
be no reason for believing that the 
dirt determination will be adopted us 
one of the methods of municipal 
examination of market milk: 

The bacteria that get into the milk 
from tthe udder are mostly cocci. 
Most of these are harmless, and they 
will always be found. Some appear 
to be identical with forms that. are 
associated with various forms of in- 
flammation, and if these be abundant 
they may make the milk urnwhole- 
some. None of them have any notice- 
able effect on the milk. An unusual 
number of Streptococci is usually ac- 
companied with pus cells, and injures 
the milk. The bacteria that get into 
the milk from other sources are 
those common in air, soil-and- water, 
most of which are harmless. 

Among these are two types of lactic 
acid bacteria, various forms of putre- 
factive organisms and large numbers 
of miscellaneous - species. From 
these sources, too, come. the bacteria 
that . occasionally produce _ trouble, 
such as those causing slimy milk, 
blue milk, tainted milk, sweet curd- 
ling, etc. Some of these produce 
great ldsses in cheese making by 
causing undésirable flayors. The 
putrefactive bacteria are always un- 
desirable but fairly common. From 
the milker or dairyman. may come 
certain dangerous disease germs. 

Nearly all dairymen, today, have 
come to recognize the desirability of 
keeping the number of. bacteria as 
smaH as possible in milk, and are 
looking for methods by which this 
can be done. In order to consider 
intelligently methods by which a 
dairy can accomplish this it will be 
necessary to learn certain important 














GRIND FINE OR COARSE 


all ear corn, with or with- 
Ng ta grains, with the 








JUICY STEAKS 


To repair waste tissue in an animal organism requires food. To make growth 
necessitates the giving of a greater portion, and to build fat on tissue—the end 
sought in putting a steer, hog, or sheep in market condition—calls for a very 


large consumption of nutritious elements. Now heavy feeding has a tendency to 


bring about 
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erangement of the digestive organs. 
animal system against the steady and tiring strain which the stu 
puts on both stomach and nerves. 


He follows the suggestion of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.), who has formu- 
iption in which are found the elements long ago i 
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beneficial in building up and strengthening the digestion. 
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Food consumes, besides its grain, & larger amount of 
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STOCK 


Dr. Hess Stock Food contains also iron for the blood and nitrates to act as cleansers 
ofthe system, which are endorsed by such men as Professors Quitman, Winsiow and 
It makes cows give more milk and keeps farm teams in fine condition. 


Sold on a Written Guarantee. 
700 ths., $5.00; 25 tb. pail, $1.60. | Except in Canada and extreme 
Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular isin the dose—it’s small and fed but twicea day, 
roves it has the most digestive strength to the pound. Our Government recognizes Dr. Hess 
Stock Food as a medicinal compound, and this paper is back of the guarantee. 
FREE from the Ist to the 10th ofeach month—Dr. Hess (M. D., D.V. -~ will 
eterinary Book any time for the asking. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


‘Also manufacturers of DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A and INSTANT LOUSE KILLER. 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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facts concerning bacteria growth, The 

practical application of the facts jusi 
coven will therefore be reserved for 
a later» chapter. 





_ Classifying Milk for Market Purposes 
PROF C. B. LANE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Pasteurization has not solved the 
problem of clean miJk commercially, 
for the reason that is expensive in 
requiring apparatus and labor; it is 
rarely done with sufficient care to 
render the milk safe; it does not take 
the filth out of the milk and it tends 
to promote the carelessness all along 
the line. Modern studies of m.lk tend 
to the exclusion of bacteria by clean- 
liness rather than by destruction by 
heat, and show that dirty milk is 
death to babies’ and dangerous to 
man, Pasteurized milk is a fairly 
satisfactory substitute where clean 
milk cannot be obtained and where 
the process is carried on under the 
direction of boards of health it is 
reasonably safe. The milk comniit- 
tee in Washington appoinied by the 
district commissioners to report qn 
the milk supply of that city, recom- 
mended that there be recognized by 
law three grades of milk, as follows: 

Class 1. Certified milk to be pro- 
duced under all conditfons necessary 
to avoid infection. I will not attempt 
to outline these conditions here fur- 
ther than to say that the cows must 
be tuberculin tested and free from 
disease; that the temperature of the 
milk must not exceed 50 degrees 
when delivered by chemical and bac- 
teriological analysis; that the milk 
must not contain more than 10,000 
bacteria to the cubic centimeter, and 
must not be more than 12 hours old 
when delivered. This class of milk 
to be certified by. the health office of 
the District of Columbia. 


Class 2. Inspected milk. To be 
limited to clean raw milk from 
healthy cows as determined by the 


tuberculin test and physical exami- 
nation. The cows to be fed, watered, 
housed and milked under good con- 
ditions; but not necessarily equal to 
the conditions provided in class 1, 
The milk to be kept at a temperature 
not exceeding 50 degrees until deliv- 
ered to the consumer and to contain 
not ‘more than 100,000 bacteria to the 
cubic centimeter. 

Class 3. Pasteurized milk. To in- 
clude all milk from dairies not able 
to comply with the requirements of 
classes 1 and 2 and to be pasteurized 
under the supervision of the board of 
health, This milk to be kept at all 
times at a temperature net exceed- 
ing 60 degrees while in transit to the 
pasteurized plant and at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 50 degrees when 
delivered to the consemer. The cows 
must not show physical signs of tu- 
berculosis or any disease. 

We may have gone too far or been 
too radical on some points in this 
milk question, but when it comes to 
preserving the lives of infants it is 
a question Whether we have gone far 
enough, It is a crusade for the chil- 
dren, and if by any means we can 
lower ‘the fearful death rate, who 
will refuse to lend their aid and give 
all possible assistance. The basis 
upon which this question rests is 
hygienic economics... This lesson is 
being learned very rapidly at the 
present time. We are learning that 
bad air, bad water, bad sewéfrifig, 
bad housing, bad streets, bad milk or 
bad food of any kind are not cheap 
in the long run and that in the end 
they prove a heavy expense to the 
individual or the community. 


_ 


A Time Saver—I have used a tool 
erinder, which cost $2.50, but is a 
great time saver. With it only a few 
minutes -are needed to sharpen the 
dullest tools. I think it is one of the 
most. useful implements I have, and 
elso.that every farmer should have 
one.—[W. F. Darvis, Clarion Co, Pa. 





FARM AND BARN 
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After That Free Seed Congressman 


*ALEXANDER FORBES, NEW YORK 





Why does congress want this dis- 
tribution of seeds conducted on the 
present linés? The reasons, in my 
opinion, are purely political. It en- 
ables some congressmen to come in 
touch annually with their rural or 
suburban constituents. It enables 
congress to shake hands, so to speak, 
with their farmer friends, and there 
is no doubt some of their constit- 
uents feel “tickled” that the con- 


gressmen remember them in this wav 
Small as it may ap- 


once a year. 





ALEXANDER FORBES — 


pear, this same free seed distribution 
is considered by the average co.a- 
gressman, especially from the rural 
districts, a valuable political asset. 
He is therefore anxious to remember 
as many of his constituents as he 
can, by sending them this petty 
package of common garden seeds. If 
the distribution was confined to new, 
rare and valuable varieties that were 
worth something, each congressman 
would probably have to be content 
with sending 1000 packages annually, 
whereas, by the present plan, he can 
send out, under his own frank, 12,500 
packages .of five packets each, or 
62,500 packets in all. 

So hungry are some congressmen 
for these seeds, that. they exchange 
their documents with fellow members 
from, cites for their seed quotas. 
The Hon Charles R: Davis of Minne- 
sota acknowledged to the agricultural 
committee of the house that he 
bought 15,000 to 25,000 packages over 
and above his quota; that he bought 
them for cash at reduced figures, 
some from the department and some 
from agents around ‘the corridors, 
who claim that they have _ gotten 
them from certain members who did 
not need them and who have them for 
sale. Proof of this can be found on 
Page 5 of the pamphlet on the dis- 
tribution of seeds at the hearing be- 
fore the agricultural committee of 
the house December 12, 1906. 

The following -table, prepared by 
the department on agriculture for 
1905, ‘shows how systematically this 
thing is done: There were 59 con- 
gressmen who distributed mere than 
20,000 packages; 157 more than their 
regular quotas or 12,500, but less 
than 20,000 packages; 246 who dis- 
tributed not exceeding, approximate- 
ly, their regular quotas, but more 
than 5000 packages; 13 who distrib- 
uted. less than 5000 packages, but 
more than 1000 packages; and” three 








who distributed less than 1000 pack- 


ages. 
There is at the cepitol a regular 





*From address delivered before the 
1907 convention of the American seed 
trade association. - - 
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Your Feed Bill is Too Heavy .: . 


You can reduce it 25% and at the same time put 
your stock in the best possible condition by making 


Erco roif*:co Molasses 
Make your own mo- 


part of the tation. 

A trial will convince you. 
lasses feed by using the pure unadulterated high 
testing product of the Porto Rico sugar cane and 
know what you are getting. 

















MOLASSES costs ates . : $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
FEED - - ° 1.62 1-2 per 100 Ibs. 
1 Ib. Molasses will go as far as 2 Ibs. feed. 











BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION MAILED 
FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD 














THE AMERICAN MOLASSES CO. or NEW YORK 
111 WALL STREET : 


NEW YORK 
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made more than 20 years 
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Wilder-Strong Im ent Ge, 
Box 1a Monte, Maieh, 


Free Veterinary Book ' 
Infall#bleguide. Makes evefy man 
his own horse doctor. Postage ta. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


insures sound horses. © exenets 
curb, spavin, etc. 8100 — 
for faflure ae LEER cure is possible, 


6O Beverly Seg ° Le 
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Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
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P. PULLING co. 
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Fleming’s Pe Vest-Pocket Zour cattle with the KEYSTONE 
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you how-to treat Foals quickly. The ape YSTONE 

eub; 12 pages, Deheorner is sold on a money back 
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giving valuable doherotng facts, 
M. T. Phillips, Box 19 ,Pomoroy,Pa. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 16, 1907 


The hand of the vanquished con- 
gressman, Hon James W. Wadsworth 
of New York, has again appeared on 
the political horizon. One of our cor- 
respondents from his district says: 
“Farmers, patrons and your readers 
in general appreciate the good work 
done by American Agriculturist in 
helping to defeat James W. Wads- 
worth in the congressional campaign 
last’ fall. It was-our hope that we 
would not be again misrepresented 
by him, but as he is already planning 
to secure another nomination we 
appeal to the old reliable to aid us 
once more-in accomplishing his de- 
feat.” Brother farmers, take notice. 
Lay your plans to forever suppress 
him. Remember the emblem of the 
old dairy cow. 











The winner of the first prize in the 
butter contest started by American 
Agriculturist in its issue of October 
12 is Mrs Emma Slasor of Bon 
Homme county, S D. Her replies to 
the set of questions called for were 
the most satisfactory taken from 
a comprehensive standpoint. There 
were close to 100 contestants for the 
six prizes offered, these coming from 
the Dakotas, Illinois, Michigap, Mis- 
souri, Wyoming, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia and 
the New England states. The answers 
.to tle questions were so uniformly 
good that it was a difficult matter 
for the judges to pick the prize win- 
ners. In addition to the prize won 
by Mrs Slasor awards were given to 
W. A. Bangs of Columbia, county, Pa, 
F. A. Durrell of Franklin county, 
Mass, Mrs L. D. Rainier of Cayuga 


EDITORIAL 


county, N Y, Mrs D. Donaldson of 
Genesee county, Mich, and C. Cables 
of Litchfield county, Ct. The most 
gratifying phase of replies from con- 
testants was the fact that there was 
almost unanimity of opinion regard- 
ing perfect cleanliness in buttermak- 
ing as the foremost essential, It is 
gratifying to note that dairy farmers 
throughout the country are taking 
such a forward stand in regard t2 
sanitation. In this respect their po- 
sition serves as a rebuke to manufac- 
turers of food products who ‘have 
hitherto been negligent in preparing 
the necessities of life for the mar- 
ket. The larger part of the replies 
came from women buttermakers. It 
it but natural to suppose they would 
take a foremost’ position in _ this 
movement for absolute cleanliness in 
handling butter, beginning with the 
care of cows and ending with the 
butter packed ready for market. 

Too many grain dealers in New 
York state exact toll at both ends. 
Recently one of our correspondents 
called attention to the fact that when 
he sells rye he is obliged to give 60 
pounds for a bushel; but when he 
buys rye in the same town, he re- 
ceives only 56 pounds for the bushel. 
This unjust indiscrimination should be 
straightened out. We should be glad 
to hear from other farmers who have 
had experiences along this line. The 
facts in our possession will be used 
against this injustice. ~Our. readers 
should send in statements giving their 
experience, and we will do the rest. 


> 


The public press is crying out 
about the high cost 6f living... The 
laborer is feeling the pinch keenly. 
The same is true of nearly all classes. 
There is one class, however, who do 








not feel the pinch mentioned. They 
are like the vessel anchored in a 
quiet haven, while wild storms 


sweep the sea. The reference is ito 
the farmer. The cost of living need 
not disturb him much. He raises the 
greater part of his own living, or if 
he does not he is living up to the 
point of his privilege. Thank God 
for the farm homes. They are good 
in dull times and in those that are 
prosperous. They are good in time 
of storm and of calm. A thousand 
pitics that more people do not live on 


~1arm homes. 


epee ee 

A new and special prize of $5 in 
our nut contest is offered by Dr 
Robert T. Morris, for the smallest 
hickory nut with the thinnest shell. 
This prize will be divided into two 
parts: $3 for first, and $2 for second 
best nut in this special class. Twelve 
nuts from a single native American 
tzee must be sent by mail marked, 
“Special Class,” with the name and 
address of the sender on the outside 
of the package. Letter giving loca- 
tion of tree and other details must 
be sent at same time to our Nut Con- 
test Editor. Dr Morris believes there 
will be a demand for this sort of nut. 
He prizes very highly two small nuts 


growing on his Connecticut farm. 
They contain plump, cunning meats 
of superior flavor, but they have 


rather thick shells and bad cleavage. 
A thin shelled nut of this class would 
be desirable as a dainty for a hand 
cracker. 
a — a 
The contrast is sharply drawn as 
to the quality in the matter of the 
annuals issued in various states in 
connection with the farmers’ insti- 
tute. Some of these have long and 
labored articles with much that is 
technical in them. Others have pa- 
pers short, concise and clear, and 
that have a practical ring about them 
every time. The latter are going to 
be read by ‘the masses ané@ not the 
former. The former are not suited 
to the design of the institute annual. 
It is intended to help the farmer in 
his methods, and it aims, or should 
aim, to give the information in a 
way as plain and practicable as pos- 
sible. The good that has been ac- 
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THANKSGIVING 
NUMBER Next Week 


HIS will appear next week, No- 
vember 23, full of good things 
for our truly American holiday. 
The home and the family will be 
given first. consideration, with de- 
partments, stories and illustrations 
pleasing to old eg young. Nor 
must we neglect the sterner neces- 
sities of the farm and its activities. 
Herewith are some of the i in 
American Agriculturist’s bill of 
Appropriate these. When served 
look after proper digestion and edi- 
fication, and profit thereby. 


The Last Thanksgiving at Merrivale 
Tavern 

By EMMA C. DOWD 
A Thanksgiving Home Going 

By HOPE DARING 
Thanksgiving Poems, Amusements, 
Fast Day Goodies, Recipes, etc. 




















Preparation for the Ice Crop 
By J. A. RUDDICK of Ontario 
Making Denatured Alcohol on the 


Faru arm 


0 
uarters at Washington 





























complished by the annuals issued in 
some of the states is far-reaching. 


, 
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The better the facts are known the 
more serious appears the rapid 
dwindling of our forests. Govern- 
ment Forester Pinchot has covered 
5000 miles during the past summer 
and fall inspecting federal reserves of 
timber and private holdings, and 
within the past few days has ex- 
pressed the opinion that in 20 years 
the supply at the present rate of cut- 
ting will be exhausted. Looking for- 
ward 20 years to the youth of that 
age seems a long time; but to the 
mature man a glance backward 
shows this but the span of a hand, 
and the conditions if not changed for 
the better are indeed appalling. For- 
tunately the recent past has brought 
a decided change for the better in 
public sentiment toward conserving 
our forests. At the next: session of 
congress the forest service will no 
doubt ask for money with a view of 
pushing the work of reforesting de- 
nuded timber lands. Yet individual 
effort must be depended upon for 
most of the upbuilding. The presi- 
dent expects to eall a conference in 
Washington soon of governors -of 
states and experts in the study of 
natural resources, and .the timber 
question will then come up for thor- 
ough discussion. 


» 








One of the strongest words in the 
English language is “rectitude.” It 
stands for right conduct, right deal- 
ing and absolute fairness. This pa- 
per lives up to the standard of recti- 
tude and assures its readers of right 
dealings with all its advertisers. The 
guarantee printed on this page covers 
each and every case. 





Fall Plowing’ for Oats—For oats 
I recommend fall plowing. After 
the corn is husked and fodder is 
stacked I plow my ground for oats. 
I find ‘that I get a better seed bed 
and get my oats in earlier the fol- 
lowing spring when this method is 
used. I always put in clover seed 
at the time oats are sowed, using 
eight quarts per acre. I very seldom 
fail to get a good catch of clover. [I 
cut clover crops two years in suc- 
cession and by so doing get a good 
stand. This is thoroughly broad- 
casted with manure and turned down 
for the corm crop.—[C. G. Repp, 
Geauga County, O. 
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[From Page 439] 
clearing house so to speak, for han- 
dling members’ quotas. Can it be won- 
dered at, that it is a hard matter to 
root out or change this congressiondl 
free seed distribution? It is so dear 
to the heart of the average congress- 
man that it seems to them a part 
and parcel of their very existence to 
keep this distribution intact as it 
now is. It is my belief that if this 
distribution was confined to new and 
rare varieties, as it should be, and 
as the original act provides, the ma- 
jority of congressmen would have no 
interests in it. There is no use in 
denying the fact that what congress 
wants is not what is new, rare and 
valuable in connection with this free 
seed distribution, but the greatest 
quantity of the most ordinary kinds 





that can be bought for. the least 
amount of money. 
When the matter was finally 


fought out on the floor of the house 
at its last session, by a majority of 
136 to 84 it voted for a continuance 
of the old plan. Never was there a 
more striking instance of th: inabil- 
ity of the house to overcome its prej- 
udices and give up a cherished cus- 
tom, that of handling out annually a 
paltry political package of five papers 
of common garden seeds, which, ac- 
cording to Dr Galloway, cost the gov- 
ernment % cent apiece and which 
could certainly be procured without 


‘difficulty at any crossroad store. 


We are told farmers demand 
them, that ~congress has done very 
little for the farmers anyway, and 
that the least we can do is to allow 
our members of congrsess to hand 
out to their farmer friends, once a 
year, with their compliments, this 
miserable little package of garden 
seeds of varieties that have been be- 
fore the public for from ten to 40 
years, and which are not worth the 
cost. of transmitting them through 
the mails. If congress must do this, 
send the farmer something that will 
tend to educate him. Send new and 
rare varieties that will fill up a blank 
in the existing list. 





Vegetables in Winter—Where one 
has a perfect cellar this is an easy 
matter, but very few houses have 
this. It seems such a pity to work 
hard all summer to raise green things 
to eat in winter and then lose them. 
Our own cellar is too warm and dry, 
even with windows open all winter 
except in extreme severe weather. 
While apples and potatoes keep finely, 
beets, carrots and turnips, and often 
cabbage, Shrivel and wither all up. 
To overcéme this we pack in barrels 
of sand and they keep perfectly. 
Cabbage we take off outside leaves 
and wrap in newspaper and pack in 
big hogsheads. Celery is also packed 
in boxes of sand. We have no trouble 
with onions, and simply put them in 
a box. Toward spring they begin to 
grow. I simply cannot keep dahlia 
roots, do what I will. They either 
wither to dried sticks or rot. Can 
someone tell me how to keep them? 
{Mrs E. B. Murray, Sunny Crest 
Farm, N Y. 

— 

Fattening Range Lambs—In some 
Ohio tests the relative value of cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed meal and a 
commercial stock feed as supple- 
ments to corn, was studied with four 
lots of 40 wether lambs each, the test 
covering 1038 days. In every case the 
grain ration was supplemented by 
clover, blue grass and alfalfa hay. 
The daily gain on the corn ration 
was 0.298 pounds per head, and on 
corn supplemented by other concen- 
trated feed.it ranged from . 0.302 
pounds on linseed meal to 0.312 
pounds on a commercial stock feed. 
The cost of a pound of gain on the 
corn ration was 4.91 cents, on the ra- 
tion with a commercial stock feed 
4.80 cents, and on cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal 5.14 and 5.31 cents re- 
spectively. 
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The Election 


The recent election results in the 
retention of Gov Guild, of. Massachu 
setts, in office by over 100,000 plural- 
ity. The rest of the  republi- 
can ticket was re-elected. Boston 
re-elected John D. Moran, democrat, 
district attorney by over 27,000 plu- 
rality. Rhode Island re-elected Gov 
Higgins, democrat, by about the same 





plurality as last year, and, 
as last year, the rest of the 
state ticket is republican. The legis- 


lature will be strongly republican, 
insuring the election of George Pea- 
body Wetmore to the United States 
senate. 

The republicans carried New Jer 
sey, electing Judge J. Franklin Fort 
governor. In Maryland, Austin L. 
Crothers, democrat, was elected gov- 
ernor. Mississippi, of course, went 
democratic, and B. F. Noel was elect- 
ed governor. Kentucky went repub- 
lican, Augustus E. Willson being 
elected governor. These states were 
the only ones in which governors 
were elected. 

In Nebraska the republicans elected 
their candidates for supreme court 
justice and regents of the state uni- 
versity. ‘Democratic candidates for 
judges were elected over the fusion 
candidates of the republicans and in- 
,\@ependence league of New York city, 
jTammany thus defeating Hearst, 
jand for New York state at large, Ed- 
‘ward T. Bartlett, republican, and 
William Bartlett, democrat, both in- 
dorsed by both the republican and 
democratic parties, were elected 
judges of the court of appeal over 
the independence league candidates. 
Pennsylvania was carried by the re- 
publicans, who succeeded in electing 
John O. Sheatz, state treasurer, over 
John G. Harman, democrat, by over 
175,000 plurality. 

There was much interest in several 
city elections; for instance, in Clev»- 
Jand, O, where Mayor Tom L. Johna- 
gon was re-elected by about 8000 
plurality, over Congressman Burton 
The républicans carried Columbus, O, 
and Louisville, Ky. The anti-Mormon 
candidate for mayor of Salt Lake City, 
John S. Bransford, was elected by a 
marrow margin. The results in San 
Francisco were a victory for the re- 
formers: Mayor Taylor, who was 
nominated by the democrats, was re- 
elected, but the union labor candi- 
date for mayor, McCarthy, supported 
by the Ruef-Schmitz crowd, was sec- 
end in a four-cornered fight. District 
‘Attorney Langdon was re-elected. In 
Jersey City, Mayor Fagan, who has 
been an active reformer as mayor 
for several years, was defeated for 
re-election. 





Paper Trust | Extortion 


Newspaper and magazine publishers 
have started a movement in behalf of 
abolishing the tariff on press paper, 
wood pulp, and the wood that is used 
in manufacturing paper. The paper 
trust proposes to greatly increase the 
elready extortionate prices of paper 
used for printing periodicals. The 
proposed increase means adding 50% 
to the paper bill of many publishers, 
and it would inévitably drive many 
into bankruptcy, their only protection 
being either to cut down the amount 
of paper used or advance subscription 
price of their periodicals. 

Pres Roosevelt, after being urged to 
do so, has promised to recommend 
tariff relief in his next message to 
congress. The national department of 
justice is supposed to be investigating 
the situation with reference to the 
paper trust to find out whether or not 
the anti-trust laws are being disobeyed 
by the manufacturers of paper. 

The price of paper has been stead- 
fly going up for some time, and lately 
it has beeh announced that the mak- 
ers of news print paper have arranged 
for an advance of $12 a ton upon the 
supply for the current year, and for 
an additional advance next year, av- 
eraging $10 a ton. This means a burs 
den upon the printing industry of the 





NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


country of $10,000,000 the present 
year, and $19,000,000 next year. The 
excuse of the paper makers is that 
the cost of wood and labor has in- 
creased. The published report of the 
largest manufacturer of news print 
paper gives the increased cost of ma- 
terial and manufacture, including ex- 
pense of administration and sales, as 
about 64 cents a ton, which may be 
compared with the $12 a ton advance 
in prices decided upon. The entire 
cost of labor for the manufacture of 
a ton of paper has been shown to 
amount to less than $2.40. 

After the General paper company 
was dissolved by order of court vari- 
ous meetings of eastern and western 
paper manufacturers have been held 
to stimulate prices or to limit the con- 
tract period. A conference of eastern 
manufacturers was held in New York, 
in September, when the last advance 
in price was decided on. Since then 
manufacturers who had previously 
sought the business of various pub- 
lishers withdrew all quotations. 

Publishers who apply for quotations 
find that the manufacturers have 
somehow decided in advance what 
their supply of paper is to be ard the 
price they arrange to pay; that all 
bidders for their business except one 
name a prohibitory price; that he has 
no remedy against the supply of in- 
ferior paper. Publishers who make 
inquiry of one mill find that the 
others have been advised of that in- 
quiry. The source of supply of vari- 
ous newspapers has been arbitrarily 
turned from one mill to another with- 
out the consent of the publishers. New 
selling agencies 
ously independent mills have merged 
the output of these mills. 

Evidence is obtainable in govern- 
ment records, it is claimed, that mills 
in the United States and Canada-~-are 
making paper at a cost of less than 

per-ton. The pool of paper mills 
12 years ago secured a tariff duty of 
$6 a ton on news print paper. Manu- 
facturers in Canada have been able 
to pay this duty and at the same time 
sell profitably, at the prevailing prices 
in the United States. Canadian com- 
petition has been largely kept out, 
however, by the tariff, and enormous 
profits have been made by the paper 
trust. Aft the same time the Ameri- 
can mills in the trust are selling paper 


abroad at low prices in competition 
with Great Britain, Germany and 
Norway. 





Money Shortage. Being Relieved 


There continues to be something of 
a shortage of money in circulation. 
The United States treasury depart- 
ment has done much to relieve the 
situation, especially where it has lately 
been acute in the northwest, and ship- 
ments of gold amounting to some. $40,- 
000,000 have come in from Europe, or 
are on the way. 

The president has been urged by 
prominent financiers to immediately 
call an extra session of congress to 
enact some measure for the purpose 
of providing a more elastic currency, 
in order that more money may be 
available in time of emergency. The 
president and his friends do not con- 
sider the situation demands an extra 
session so near the time of the regular 
session, which opens the first of 
December. They recognize the need 
of some currency reform, and this 
matter will be the subject of some 
recomendations by the president in his 
message. 


Briefly Told 


Recent reports from Karatagh, Rus- 
sian Turkistan, idicate that 4000 lost 
their lives in the destruction of that 
town. by a landslide following an 
earthquake, and about 10,000 lost their 
lives in the earthquake irt the adjoin- 
ing district of Denausk. All the vil- 
lages in the vicinity were wrecked. 











King Edward of England was 66 
years old. November 9 The day was 
celebrated throughout the British em- 
pire with military and naval demon- 
strations and at a reception given by 
the king,’at which the king and queen 
of Spain and the queen of Norway 
were present with many other mem- 
bers of the royal family. The Culli- 
nan diamond, the largest known, was 
presented from the legislative assem- 


representing previ- | 


bly of the Transvaal. The diamond 
is estimated-to be worth $750,000. 


Word gomes from Geneva that a 
scientist has found rich traces of ra- 
dium in specimens of the stratta from 
borings in the Simplon tunnel through 
the Alps. This indicates, it is said, 
larger deposits of radium than any 
hitherto discovered in Europe. The 
scientist, Prof Joly, believes that the 
presence of radium caused the ab- 
normal heat experienced in building 
the tunnel. Continued research tends 
to prove the world’s supply of radium 
greater than was supposed. 








The president has made the follow- 
ing appointments for the new state 
of Oklahoma: For the western dis- 
trict, United States judge, John H. 
Cotteral; United State district attor- 
ney, John Embry; United States mar- 
shal, John Abernethy. For the 
eastern district, judge, Ralph E. 
Campbell; district attorney, William 





Gregg; marshal, Grove A. Porter. 
Notwithstanding the ridiculous 
over-capitalization of the United 


States steel corporation, it continues 
to pay a good dividend. The directors 
have just declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1%% on the pre- 
ferred stock, and one-half of 1% on 
the common. The earnings for the 
three months ending September 30 
were $43,000,000, an increase of al- 
most $5,700,000, as compared with the 
same quarter last year. The company 
has a large amount of unfilled orders 
on hand. 


The Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe 
railroad company has been fined $330,- 





000 for rebating, by Judge Wellborn | 
in the United States district court, at | 
Los Angeles, Cal. The Santa Fe was | 
convicted October 11 of granting re- | 


bates to the Grand Canyon lime and 
cement company of Arizona. It was 
found guilty on all of 66 counts in the 
indictment. 





The smallest brain ever found in a 
normal human being has been found 
in a New Yorker. Daniel Lyons, a 
watchman, died suddenly of kidney 


trouble and at the autopsy it was dis- | 


covered that his brain weighed but 
24 ounces, while the average is from 
48 to 51. The next smallest brain on 
record was that of Gambetta, the 
Italian statesman, but his was much 
heavier than that of Lyons. 





Railroad accidents during the year 
ended June 30 last are reported by 
the interstate commerce commission 
as follows: Total casualties, 31,000; 
killed, 5000; injured, 76,000. This is an 
increase of 7300, or 775 killed and 9500 
injured over the previous year. These 
figures include only accidents to pas- 
sengers and employees on or about 
trains. 





The telegraphers’ strike is rapidly 
breaking up. Striking operators at 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Portland, Ore, and some other 
cities are seeking their old places, hav- 
ing given up the fight. 





The school board of Savannah, Ga, 
has dismissed a Japanese boy from a 
night school. The real reason is the 
racial one, it is said, but technically 
he is dismissed on the ground that he 
is over the school age. 


Holland has taken up the gigantic 
task of reclaiming 1400 square miles 
from the Zyder Zee. 
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PLEASANT SUMMER 
Right Food the Cause. 





A Wis. woman says: 

“IT was run down and weak, troubled 
with nervousness and headache for 
| the last six years. The least excite- 

ment would make me nervous and 
cause severe headache. 

“This summer I have been eating 
Grape-Nuts regularly and feel better 
| than for six years past. 

“IT am not troubled with headache 
|} and nervousness, and weigh more 
| than I ever have before in my life. 
I gained 5 Ibs. in one week.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There's a Reason.” 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place oj first rank 
im agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for ovir subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
hook and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 


442 


jotted down on a postal card, sent by 


our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
im your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
* aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 
The-Farmers and the Institute Workers 


Last-week we published an essay by 
H. E. Cook of Lewis county, NY, 
well known to our readers, who was 
a winner in the contest at the recent 
eonvention at Syracuse to consider 
agricultural eonditions of the Empire 
state. We have received a news item 
from the bureau of farmers’ institutes 
at Albany, postmarked November 4, 
ealling attention to the two prize win- 
ners in this contest. In this circular 
the following appears: 

7 tifying . EL 
Dash dienes og ag itutes “ _ o~ 
that two of his institute speakers were the success- 

I tors, the» prizes going to H. E. Cook, 
N Y, and to Frank D. 
is equally well known. 
have had their training in institute work under 
Mr Dawley, and that both are and will be actively 
engaged this winter in the New York: state insti- 
tutes, and the thought which is expressed in their 
articles will be the same at the institute mectings, 
ie an indicat that the institute work in the 
state is thoroughly up to date and that the ideas 
which the speakers are advancing are thoroughly 
orthodox.” 

Does Mr Dawley think for a mo- 
ment that he can hold the records of 
these two successful institute workers 
over his head as a shield from the 
storm of publicity that is centering 
around him? Instead of resorting to 
such a subterfuge, why does not Mr 
Dawley come out squarely into the 
open and answer the charges and 
eriticisms of his methods in public 
office and in his private affairs? If 
he is innocent and above suspicion it 
should be an easy matter to prove it. 
On the other hand, if his official acts 
have not been what they should be 
he should be removed from the public 
service forthwith. The plain truth 
is that the whole New York state de- 
partment of agriculture, from Coyn- 
missioner Wieting down, deserves a 
thorough overhauling and reorganiza- 
tion. This has long been the position 
of American Agriculturist. The de- 
partment is utterly discredited before 
the farmers of the state. It offers 
Gov Hughes a fine chance for house- 
sleaning. 








~ 


Of Interest to Dairymen 





One of our correspondents at Ma- 
lone, where the next meeting of the 
state dairymen’s association will be 
held next month, writes: “There 
seems to be quite a sentiment here 
in favor of having a talk on the sub- 
ject of Registration of cattle at the 
forthcoming convention. I am _ in- 
formed that some officers are opposed 
to having the subject discussed, fear- 
ing that it would reflect upon a cer- 
tain high official in the state depart- 
ment who is now under fire. .The in- 
nocent have nothing to fear from an 
open discussion of this interesting 
and timely subject, and the guilty 
ones are most certainly not entitled 
to exemption. from just criticism. TI 
trust vou will continue to favor this 
discussion in your valuable and un- 
biased paper.” 

Fellow dairymen, you have a 
right to discuss this or any other 
topic that affects your interests on 
the floor of that convention. 

Here is another mighty interesting 
note from a reader of the Old Re- 
liable from Chenango county: “I 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


saw 2a recent. account in American 
Agriculturist about inspecting dairies. 
There hasbeen a yeterinarianthrough 
here. He did not ask for his fee, but 
it was taken out of the farmers’ milk 
check by the local creamery com- 
‘pany. I can send you the name of 
the inspector as well as that of the 
company if you desire these. I had 
four cows, while some of my neigh- 
bors had 35 to 40, and they paid the 


same rate as I did, that is, 50 cents a. 


head.” 

We have the name of the inspector 
as well as the creamery company, 
and will know more about the trans- 
action in the near future. 


Coming Farmers’ Institute Specialties 


During the coming farmers’ insti- 
tute season alfalfa will be a leading 
subject in the dairy and stock rais- 
ing sections of the state. Agriculture 
in the rural schools will receive at- 
tention at every session. Where 
needed instruction on good roads and 
tile drainage will be given. Dr E. M. 
Santee will..deliver 100 lectures on 
Certified milk and kindred _ topics 








where there is a’demand for this in-. 


formation. He will also advise on 
sanitary market milk. 

RPecause bee products are high 
priced a larger number of bee insti- 
tutes than usual are being arranged 
Where local interest warrants special 
sessions will be scheduled for boys 
and girls on corn and potato grow- 
ing, poultry ..raising and native birds. 
In the dairy sections, where silos are 
popular, special instruction in torn 
breeding and varieties. Farm fores- 
try will also receive its meed of at- 
tention. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—<Acreage of 


winter cabbage the same as last sea- 
son, but yield .only 50% as heavy. 
Buyers giving $6.50 to $8 p ton. Most 
growers selling. Quality of cabbage 
excellent. No or little blight. 


Kent, Orleans Co—Cabbage aver- 
aged 12 tons p a; double last year’s 
crop. Acreage, however, less than 
last season. Prices ranged $5 to $6 
p ton and when they are prepared 
to hold growers are not inclined to 
sell. Quality exceptionally fine. 


Adams Basin, Monroe Co—Buyers 
are giving $5 p ton for Danish cab- 
bage to go into storage. Price not as 
high as a year ago. Acreage less than 
last season, but yield p a about 10% 
better. 

Albion Orleans Co—There are few 
buyers for cabbage, and they do not 
seem anxious to secure large sup- 
plies. Acreage harvested this year 
about the same as last. Growers have 
been getting $5 to $8 p ton. The be- 


lief prevails that the size of the crop. 


in the west will not prevent cabbage 
going to higher prices.—[M. E. B. 

Union, Broome Co—Potatoes are all 
dug and one-tenth of corn crop is still 
to be husked. Two farms have been 
sold in this section recently, one of 
112 acres poor land brought $1300, 
another 64 acres in fair condition with 
good buildings sold for $1200. The 
creamery at Union Center has 108 
patrons and is now running every 
other day. : 

Charleston, Montgomery Co—Nearly 
all crops are below the average this 
year. We have some good corn, but 
very little matured. Apple crop light 
and poor in quality. Prices $2.50 to 
38 p bbl. Potatoes poor and _ high. 
peer 82@35c p Ib, eggs 28@30c p 

oz. 

Schodack Landing, Rensselaer Ci— 
Farm work is backward, with little 
rye sown as yet. Corn is a poor crop 
and only partly harvested. Hay 
brings $17 to $20 p ton, rye straw 
$15 to $17. Apples two-thirds of a 
crop, prices around $2.50 p bbl, buy- 
ers furnishing barrels. 

Campville, Tioga Co—Potatoes are 
yielding better than any year since 
"85. They will average 140°bus p acre. 
Corn 60% or normal yield. Potatoes 
are being crowded on the market at 
50c p bu, danger of rotting making 
it unsafe to hold. Oats are yielding 
80 to 35 bus p acre. 


Ellington, Chautauqua Co—Nearly 
all crops secured. Apples ery small, 


dealers paying 90c p 100 Ibs for com- 
mon stock and 40c for cider gpples. 
Potatoes only a fair crop. Milch cows 
in good demand, because of the high 
price of milk. Butter 32c p Ib, eggs 
835c p doz. Potatoes $1 p bu retail. 


Greenwich, Washington Co—Pota- 
toes are rotting badly, bringing $1.50 
p bbl. Hay brings good prices, $16 
to $18 p ton pressed. Rye straw ad- 
vancing. New milch cows scarce and 
high. Very little corn has been husked 
and not much fall plowing was done. 


Gasport, Niagara Co—We have had 
very wet weather and work has been 
delayed. Apples mostly picked. and 
nearly all sold. Dry apples 80c p 100 
lbs. Eggs 25c p doz, butter 30c p Ib, 
potatoes 60c p bu. Not much corn has 
been husked as_ yet. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co—In the region 


about here many farms are offered 
for sale. One reason why so many 
are giving up farming is the shortage 
of help. It is not possible to get 
enough men to work the farms as 
they should. 


Ek Creek, Otsego Co—Potatoes 


are nearly all- harvested, and are 
quite a good crop.-Some fields rotted 
very badly. Price at R R 45c p bu. 
It is reported that the Otsego dairy co 
have sold their creamery plants at 
Schenevus, Worcester, Elk Creek, 
Davenport, etc to the Pordens, possés- 
sion to be given Nov 15. 


Stafford, Genesse Co—Apple picking 


is finished and growers are now pack- 
ing the fruit for market. Dealers are 
paying $3 to $3.50 p bbl for Baldwins, 
Russets and Spys, and $4 for Kings. 
Many apples have been taken to evap- 
orators at 50c to 70c p 100 Ibs. There 
is a@ large acreage of cabbage now 
being taken to market at $4 te $3 p 
ton. Potatoes are not yielding more 
than 65% of an average crop. 


The Public Service Commission has 


sent out a notice to all railroads in 
the state that they must report every 
ease in which it was unable to place 
a car for lading within four days af- 
ter it was ordered. The local railroad 
agent is required to make a daily re- 
port to the commission The order 
takes effect Noy 18, ‘O07. Farmers 
should report any trouble about serv- 
ice direct to ,public service commis- 
sion at Albany. 


Colesville, Broome Co — A large 
percentage of the farmers in some 
sections of Broome and Delaware 
counties, N Y, and the northern part 
of Wayne Co, Pa, have suffered a loss 
of from $50 to $300 through the fail- 
ure of some 19 creameries which 
were being conducted by Clyde Davis 
of Harpursville, N Y. The creamer- 
ies in this section which have been 
closed are located at Center Village, 
East Windsor, Ouaquaga, Martin Hill 
and Hurd Factory. The milk was not 
paid for from Sept 1 to Oct 20. Po- 
tatoes have been a fair crop. Price 
50c p bu. Apples not very plenty, 
selling around $2 p bbl, cider apples 
30c p 100 Ibs. Butter is 30 to 82c p 
lb. Eges 39¢ p doz. Some turkeys 
being contracted for l5c p Ib live 
weight. Supply of milk light, as 
farmers are not disposed to feed 
large quantities of grain at present 
prices. Stock looking good, prices 
low. At sale of-one dairy prices 
ranged from $14 tov. $29 p head. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co—Weather 


has been very unfavorable to secur- 
ing late crops. Season has been fair- 
ly good. Roots are all housed. Oats 
a fair crop, but barley. excellent. 
Buckwheat good. Hay $18 p ton, po- 
tatoes 90e p bag. Butter 28c p Ib, 
eggs 25c p doz. Milk and butter very 
scarce. ‘Fat stock bringing good 
prices, but stock cattle cheap. Hired 
help very hard to get. 


Valatie, Columbia Co—Farmers are 
very much behind with their work 
and but little corn has been husked. 
Butter and eggs scarce and high. 
Butter 32c p Ib, eggs 32c p doz. The 
Columbia Telephone Co has erected 
new lines between Ghent and Valatie. 
Apples are very dull on account of 
scarcity of barrels. Hay $10 to’ $16 
p ton buckwheat 75c p. bu rye 


Lexington, Greene Co—There is an 


increasing demand for farms here 
and several sales have occurred re- 
cently, Edwin Harter has sold his 





farm to Charles Peets. Jacob: Hum- 
phrey has bought the farm and stock 
of R. B Charles Mayer has 
sold his farm to N Y parties for 
$7100, Philip Vining has sold his 
farm, including household goods, for 
7000. Good milch cows are worth 
5 p head, eggs 85c p doz, winter 
apples $2 p bbl. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Farmers 
were -unabfé to get in as large an 
acreage if rye as usual, because _of 
wet weather. Buckwheat has sutf- 
fered severely a _ harvest. Crops 
very good, except corn, which did not 
fill well. Potatoes turned out fine. 
Henry McDermott dug a quantity on 
his farm that weighed 4 lbs each. 
Some dry rot has appeared in certain 
localities. John Smith has just leaded 
a boat at Wilburs Basin for which 
he paid $1.50 p bbl, rye 80c p bu, but- 
ter 35c p bu. There is much interest 
in farming about here and improved 
methods are receiving more atten- 
tion. The greatest discouragement is 
a lack of good help. Meadows and 
pastures have been fine. . 


Hop Prices Unsatisfactory 

Latest reports from the Pacific coast 
indicate that the improvement in the 
hop market recently touched upon by 
American Agriculturist proved a tem- 
porary matter. Following the show 
of strength, growers in Wash and Ore 
began to market hops more freely, 
with the result that the market be- 
came groggy and buyers were able 
to dictate terms. “Hundreds of bales 
of.’07 Wash hops were picked up on 
domestic and export account around 
5@7c p tb against- 8S@9c in late Oct. 
At the opening of this month dealers 
estimated that approximately 167,000 








—bales of the ’07 hop crop remained 


unsold. This would amount to about 
60% of the yield as estimated by 
American Agriculturist. However, it 
must be borne in m'‘nd that dealers 
are sometimes inclined to be some- 
what generous in their opinion of the 
size of the crop, also of holdings: by 
growers. It is claimed that the un- 
settled condition of the money mar- 
ket has had much to do with depress- 
ing’ hop prices. 

Word comes from England that 
brewers there are heavily stocked 
with hops and are not buying with 
any degree of freedom, In view of 
unsatisfactory prices prevailing, it 
does not seem probable that British 
growers will be inclined to extend the 
hop acreage nert year: rather the 
reverse seems likely. At N Y, prime 
to choice '07 hops brine 16@18c p Ib, 
medium to good 13@15c, German 
hops 30@38e. Since Sevt 1, hop re- 
eéipts at -N Y total 13.000 bales, and 
exports 9700 baies.. Hop shipments 
from Cobleskill for the week ended 
Nov 9 were 824 bales. The new crop 
is reported to be moving slowly there. 


- 





At Albany, tlive stork. quiet and 
steady, milch “cows $25@50. ea, veal 
calves 7T@8i4c pl b, heavy hogs 6@ 


6G%e, sheep 4@5%c. Butter. lower, 
emy tubs 28¢ p Ib, prints 29@30c, 
dairy. 22@25c; f ec cheese 15@1Gc. 


Fresh eggs 40c p doz, live fowls 1 
l4c p Ib, turkeys lic. © Potatoes 2@ 
250 p bbl, sweet potatoes 2.50@ 
local_onions 90c@1, Concord grapes 
14c p 8-lb bskt. Apples nearly all 
sold, choice stock 3 p bbl, common 
Baldwins 2:25@2.50, 


At Syracuse, .corn 80c p bu, oats 
64c, rye 80c, bran $28@29 p ton. coat- 
tonseed meal 32, middlings 28@29, 
baled timothy hay 16@20. Butter ac- 
tive and firm, cmy. tubs 82@33c p Ib, 
prints 83@34c, dairy 30c, f c cheese 
14@15c, Fresh eggs 35c p doz, live 
fowls 11@12c p Ib, turkeys 20c. Po- 
tatoes 65c p bu, celery 85c¢ p doz, 
cabbage 8@4 P 100,"1ocal onions. 90c 
@1 p bu, pea beans 2.252.490. Choice 
apples 3@3.75 p bbl, pears 1.75@2. 


At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 


85c, oats GOc, middlings 30 ‘p ton, 
bran 27, cornmeal 30. Peets 40c p bu, 


cabbage 2 p 100, carrots 40c ‘p bu, 
potatoes 55 @65eptturnips 45c, peppers 
30c p bskt, squ lc p Ib, pea beans 


1.90 p bu, marrows 2.15@2.25, red 
kidney 2.25. Choice apples 2.50@8 p 
bl, quinces p du. Cmy tub but- 
ter p Ib, prints 83ic, dairy 23@ 
24c, f c cheese 15@17c. Live fowls 
12c p Ib, turkeys 16c, ducks 12c. 

4 
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Coming Agricultural Meetings Spples. The bulk of the 
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ONTARIO 


Buford, Brant Co—The apple crop 
is about a normal one, apples a little 
under size, but of excellent color, gen- 
erally clean. Spraying is not very 
general. Buyers have bought this sea- 
ron’s crop from farmers at from $1.25 
to $1.50 p bbl in the orchard. Co- 
operative associations have sold this 
season’s pack for $2.50 to $3 for No i 
and No ob. These associations 
have saved many thousends of dollars 
1iis season to the pockets of the 
producers instead of enriching a few 
speculators. Many of our No 1 apples 
ave going to the U 8S. No 2 and 3 are 
being exported. 


town, Helton Co—The apple 
crop is about 80% of a full crop. The 
crop of the county is estimated as 
60,000 bbls. Apples are of good qual- 
ity and free from blemish. Prices now 
being offered are $2.25 p bbl for the 
best grades. Most of the crop has 
been sold. Our local co-operative 
é pple coro has sold their whole 
rick of bbls at $3.25 p bbl for 
l}°o 1 fruit and 2.75 for No 2. Much 
«! the fruit is being packed for ship- 
inent to’ Minn, 


Wiarton, Bruce Co—The past sum- 
’ mer has been unfavorably dry for this 
s.ction. Hay was half a crop, barley 
Lelow average, peas average, oats 
nearly a failure, turnips a failure, 
inangels half to two-thirds of a crop. 
\ heat was the best grain crop. Corh 
was too late, and half a crop. In 
¢omsequence almost every farmer has 
to unload a lot of his cattle for what 
he can get. Two-year-old cattle going 
for 2c p Ib 1 w, lean cattle even less. 
Prices of grain and fodder are soar- 
ing. Hay $20, bran $25, shorts $28, 
oats 65c, barley 60c, peas 83c, wheat 
$1. Hogs 6c 1 w. If the fall is pro- 
longed more than usual, farmers will 
be able to save a lot of feed, other- 
wise much economy will have to be 
used to make ends meet on almost 
every farm. 

Kingsville, Elgin Co—Threshing is 
ebout done. Wheat was an average 
crop, but oats and barley not much 
over half a crop. Hay was below the 
average. Prices are high, wheat $1, 
oats 55 to 60c and barley 80c. Apples 
are a short crop. Firsts about $2.50 
p bbl; for evaporating, 35c p bu. Some 
red clover seed is threshed, yielding 
from 1 to 2% bus p acre. The high 
price’ of hay, $15 to $18 p ton, has 
Jowered the value of stock cattle and 
the poorer class of horses. Western 
corn for feeding costs us $28 p ton. 
We have a powdered milk factory 
near here. They pay $1.40 p 100 lbs 
fer milk. A @ondensed milk factory 
is also being built. Cheese, our main- 
stay, is away up in price. Butter is 
worth 80c p Ib, eggs 24c p doz. We 
raise a good many turkeys.’ Our can- 
ning factories take some, but the bulk 
are shipped to England about the first 
of Dec; prices are not established yet. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, November 11, 190%. 
At New York, cattle market showed 
some firmness Wednesday of last week 
for medium and good steers; fat cows 
were also firm; common steers and 
medium cows were slow and weak; 
thin cows sold at the lowest figures of 
the season; bulls were steady; the 
market fell off 10@15c on steers lat- 
er; held up steady for bulls; closed 
dull and drooping for cows. Veals 
held up until Friday, when prices de- 
clined 25c on all grades except choice; 
grassers also fell off 25c; westerns 
dropped 25@50c. 

Today there were 69 cars cattle and 
1785 calves on sale. Steers ruled 
dull and 10@20c lower, closing heavy; 
bulls firm to 25¢e higher; bologna 
cows improved 10@20c; medium and 
choice fat cows no more than steady. 
Veals steady to firm; grassers and 
western .calves slow. Poor to choice 
steers, 760 to 1426 Ibs, sold at $3.40@ 
6.30. p 100 Ibs, including N Y state 
steers at the inside figures; Pa steers 
and heifers, 750 Ibs, 3.50, do, 1138 Ibs, 
489. Pulls 2.50@4, cows 1.20@4, 
veals 5@9.75, culls 4@5, grassers 3@ 
3.25, yearlings 2@2:75, western calves 
ANOS. 

Cood sheep held up last week on 
lieht sunvly, closing full steady com- 
mcn end medium grades eased off 
4 
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FARM AND GRANGE 


a little later in the week in sympathy 
with lambs. . The lamb market was 
firm to 10@1l5dc higher Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but prices drooped later, 
closing 25@35c lower than the 
opening. Today there were 44 cars 
of stock on sale, sheep selling freely 
at steady prices; lambs firm to 15c 
higher than Saturday; some late ar- 
rivals unsold. Common to prime 
sheep $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; culls 2@ 
3; ordinary to choice lambs 6.12%@ 
7.50; “culls 4.50@5; N Y state lambs 
6.124%, @7.50; Pa do 7@7.50; Vt 7.25. 

Hogs fel off after Monday of last 
week and the market was quite de- 
moralized at the close with prices 
$1 lower than the opening. Today 
1000 hogs were on sale. Market fully 
steady. N Y state and Pa hogs quot- 
able at 5.40@5.75; one outside buyer 
paid 6. 

HORSE MARKET 


Conditions in the local horse market 
continue about the same as for the 
past few weeks. The trading that 
took place was at just about steady 
prices, but the volume of business was 
if anything smaller than the week 
previous, and shows a large decline 
when compared with a year ago. The 
recent financial troubles, as well. as 
the high cost of feed are responsible 
to a great degree for the depressed 
conditions of the market. Dealers 
generally are cutting down their 
western orders as it is impossible at 
the present time to buy horses in large 
quantities in the west and sell them 
here at a profit. 

At Buffalo, weakness in the west 
and liberal receipts have caused .a 
drop in cattle prices. Monday’s re- 
ceipts were cars. Choice steers 
moved at $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good 5@5.50, cows 3.25@4.50, heifers 
4@5.10, canning cows 1.75@2 75, bulls 


8.25@4.65, feeding steers 3.50@4.60, 
stockers 3@4.15, veal calves 7@9, 
milch cows 20@58 ea. 

Hog supply 110 loads. Market on 


a lower basis than a fortnight ago. 
Bulk of sales ranged $5.50@5.75; pigs 
realized 520@5.25. Sheep receipts not 
excessive and market in a little better 
shape than at the close of last week. 
Lambs moved 6.50@7.25, -and lambs 
5@5.50, weathers 5.20@5.65, yearlings 
.25@5-80, mixed sheep 4.50@5.40, 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Nov 11—For the third 
successive Monday there were no 
sales of cheese today on the Utica 
board. This was to have been the last 
meeting of the season, but it was de- 
cided to hold a supplemental meeting 
next Monday. An effort will be made 
then to give quotations and it is like- 
ly that it- will be successful. . Most 
factorymen are shipping cheese to be 
settled for on the basis of the price 
established next Monday. 

THE SEASON REVIEWED 

The lowest official price of cheese 
on the Utica market this year was 
10%c in June, and the highest 15c in 
Oct. The general average for the 
season was 12.4c. The lowest. curb 
price was lic, and the highest 15%c. 
The curb average was 12.7c. In ” 
the lowest price was 9c, and the 
highest 13%c. In ’05 the lowest was 
8%c, and the highest 12%4c. The 
value of the season’s cheese this year 
at the curb price was $725,000. Its 
value last year at the official price 
was $1,000,559. : 

The lowest official price at Little 
Falls this year was.llc, and the 
highest 15c. The general average for 
the season was 12.4c. In: ’06_ the 
lowest price was 9c, and the highest 
13c. In ’05 the lowest was 8c, and 
the highest 12%c. The value of the 
season’s cheese this year wee Sons 

, as gompared with $698,,506 
in ’06. 

At Canton, Nov 9—There were of- 
fered today 5000 tubs butter that sold 
for 27c p lb; There were also offered 
4200 bxs cheese; no sales. Board ad- 
journed to the first Saturday in April, 
708.—[A. T. Martyn. 


At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.65@ 
2.75 p bu, pea beans 2.30, red kidney 
2.65, potatoes 70c p bu, sweet pota- 
toes 3@3.50 p bbl, local onions 70e p 
bu, carrots @5c, cabbage 3.50@4 p 100 
lbs, celery “50c p doz, tomatoes 80c@ 
1 p bu, turnips 30@40c. Fancy ap- 
ples 4.50@5 p bbl, crab apples 4@5, 
quinces 3@4, pears 5.50, grapes 7@8 








Pp pony bskt. Cmy tub butter 26@27c 
p 1b, prints 28¢, dairv 283@24c, 
cheese I6c 





tial 
although in neither instance 
the supreme effort be made to hoard 
he greatest possible amount of money. 
In times of prosperity prepare for 
October 1,- 1906, the total 
assets of the national grange were 
$94,671, and on October 1, 1907, they 
were $102,921, making a net gain dur- 
ing the year of $8249. 
states an arrangement 
was entered into with the state mas- 
ter whereby an organizer was kept 
constantly in the- field for a given 
ganizing granges, the cost of the work 
period devoting his entire time to or- 
being divided between the national 
and state grange, where the work was 
performed. Many granges have been 
organized under each of these ar- 
rangements, and a detailed report of 
expenditure and resujts is in the hands 
of the executive committee as a pos- 
sible guide in further extension work: I 
desire to reiterate my statements made 
one year ago that reasons of great 
economic force suggest the advisa- 
bility of building up the organization 
in the great -agricultural states of the 
central west, where conditions seem 
to be more favorable than at any 
previdus time. The éxperimental work 
already stated indicates that it can be 
done if competent organizers can be 
secured. 


adversity. 


life 


states. 














al 


PATRONS 


society controlled by its own members, 
operating on_the fraternal system, with 
its_ officers. directly responsible to its 
members, is the foundation to build 
upon. What is wanted is the best at 
the cheapest price; not cheap life 








The annual report of National Mas- 
ter N. J. Bachelder this week Wednes- 
day at Hartford, Ct, included many 
questions of prime importance to ag- 
His report showed that 26 
states of the union were represented 
at the Hartford session this year. Also 
that the membership of.the grange 
in the country has made a net gain 


riculture. 


HUSBANDRY 


Grange Report of National Master 





insurance, but good life insuranee 
cheap, and this is beyond question the 
way in which it can be supplied. 


PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The advice of those who would 
lMmit the work of this great farmers’ 
organization to a study of crop pro- 
duction and stock feeding, important 
and necesary as these may be, is not 
Suggestive of a deep sincerity for the 
farmers’ interests. It is not only the 
farmer's right, but his duty, to en- 
gage in a discussion of public* mat- 


during the year over all losses of 8%, ‘ters. 


N. 


In several 


J. 





BACHELDER, 
Master National Grange 


A feature of our financial system 
that would seem to require amend- 
ment is that. under which the $600,- 
}-- 000,000 of gold in the treasury of the 
|}. United States serves as the basis of 

currency only to an equal amount. The 
| experience: .of. all civilized countries 
- shows that @ gold reserve of 25% is 

ample as the basis for a circulating 
medium of exchange, and the question 
_of utilizing this immense amount of 
gold so as to give an increased volume 
_ of currency, especially at certain sea- 
sons of the year when more money is 
_ needed for moving the creps, should 
receive the careful consideration of 
_ congress. 


National Grange Now in Session 








This week Wednesday saw the 
opening of the 4lst annual session of 
the National grange. The sessions are 
well attended, and every. indica- 
tion is that the fi.al. results of the 
deliberations of the Patrons will be 
more far-reaching than for any ses- 
sion in the history of the organization. 

“The east.is the stronghold of the 
grange and members turned out by. 
the thousand. National Master Bach- 

* Welder called the meeting to order in 

the sixth degree and the roll was them 
called.” Mr Bachelder gave his annual 


@ larger net gain than has been re- ress 

Soeese ia a year. for over 30 years. eae > algerie Rg magic hn 
s shou @ @ matter of encour- 

agement to those who appreciate the a rl yay yg eter bay ye tang 


fact that increase in membership is 
the basis of increased influence and ar ag Overseer Atkinson of West 


increased efficiency in serving the in- 
terests of agriculture. 
Parts of his address follow: 


sound financial condition is as essen- 
to organizations as individuals, following ‘number of granges _organ- 


prehensive,. as well: as. suggestive. 


The report of the secretary show 
A gratifying results. The fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1907, showed the 


should 





WwW. F. GAUNT, 
Lecturer National Grange 


ize@: California, 3; Colorado, 6; Con« 


There has been a demand for sev- necticut, 4; Delaware, 1; Illinois, 3; 


economy is one, 


eral years for some form of fraternal Indiana, 2; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 9; Ken~ 
insurance within the organiza- tucky, *s: 

tion, and covering the national field, 
as local companies now_cover certain 
In this connection I desire to 
repeat what I said in my annual ad- 
dress one year ago: 


Maine, 11; Maryland, 1; 
Massachusetts, 9; Mithigan, 18; Min- 
nesota, 3;° New Hampshire, 2; New 
Jersey, 5; New York, 48; Ohio, 23; 
Oregon, 9; Pennsylvania, 31; Rhode 


The idea of unit- Island, 2; Vermont}/22; Washington, 
ing old line soundness and fraternal 19 and Wisconsin,6;° making a grand 
therefore, which is_ total of 252 
sure to make rapid headway in the the year. 

next few years, and, indeed, the time 
is now at hand when 
make the most rapid headway. 
means, sound, reliable, full legal re-  igan, 2; Missouri, 2; New Jersey. 1: 
serve life insurance, furnished by a New York, 3; Ohio, 1: : 


granges organized during 
In addition to thése the following 


it ought to. were reorganized: Indiana, 1; Kansas, 


By all. 7; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 4: Mich- 


Oregon, -2; 
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Pennsylvania, 5; South Carolina, 1; 
Vermont, 1; Washington, 1; and West 
Virginia, 11; making a total of 41. 

There were issued during the year 
252 dispensations, 252 original char- 
ters, 45 duplicate charters, 125 seventh 
degree certificates, and 3434 sixth de- 
gree certificates. 

The receipts at the secretary’s office 
in sixth degree fees are as follows: 
California, $9.50; Colorado, $31; Con- 
necticut, $159; Delaware, $16; ey 
$11; Indiana, $43.50; Kansas’ $21.50 
Kentucky, $14; Maine, $181.50; Massa- 
chusetts, $278; Michigan, $60; New 
Hampshire, $141; New Jersey, $61; 
New York, $117; Ohio, $156; Oregon, 

; Pennsylvania, $174; Rhode Is- 
land, $15; South Carolina, $5; Ver- 
mont, $48; Washington, $81; West 
Virginia, $8. This made a total of 
$1717 received by the National grange 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1907, on account of sixth degree. 
The seventh degree fees totaled $125, 
charter fees $3795, and the sales of 
stock equaled $3551 and dues were $7. 
Therefore, the aggregate receipts at 
the secretary's office for the year were 

DB. 

The expenses at the same office for 
the year are as follows: Freight, 
$32; express, $2783, stamps, $416; 
printing, $5; miscellaneous, $50. This 
made a total of $776. 


PROBLEMS THE GRANGE CANNOT DODGE 


In his annual address Overseer T. 
C. Atkeson of West Virginia present- 
ed an interesting theme for consider- 
ation. He recalled that in the decla- 
ration of purposes there is a brief 
sentence as follows: “In our noble 
order there is no communism and no 
agrarianism.” He thinks to _ this 
might have been added “no social- 
ism.” Continuing, Mr Atkeson says: 
“IT have some doubt as to how many 
Patrons can properly define these 
words. Mr Worcester delines com- 
munism as a scheme for the over- 
throw of the institution of private 
property; agrarianism for the divi- 
sion of lands among the people; and 
socialism and a phase of communism 
involving the aboliton of private 
property and of all effort for individ- 


ual welfare and advantage. Every 
communistic. e-periment has been 
more or less short-lived. Less thor- 


ough-going, but almost equally ideal 
is socialism, which is willing to ad- 
mit private propert: in consumption, 
but demands a community of produc- 
tion. There is no doubt but social- 
istic sentiment H&s made rapid “‘e- 
velopment in this country in receat 
years. 

“Socialism in one form or another 
is upon us and preparation should be 
made to meet the issues it brings in- 
telligently and firmly. Capitalism is 
an arrogant aristocracy, while social- 
ism is a dangerous democracy, both 
of which # not restricted are dan- 
gerous to the common welfare. Ex- 
Gov Atkinson of West Virginia in a 
recent address expresses our views 
in these words: If the. socialistic 
and capitalistic and the great body 
of people who are neither socialis 
nor capitalist will look to the core o 
the matter, recognize the organiza- 


sirable, and bend their energies tow- 
ard securing a union which_ shal! 
contain the maximum of liberty, pri- 
vate initiative and voluntary co-oper- 
ation and minimum of mastery, we 
‘may be able to escape the dangers of 
capitalism on the one hand, and 
socialism on the other, and attain 
mutualism which will embody the 
unity and the heart of both socialism 
and capitalism, and avoid the evils 
and dangers of both experiments.” 
At this point National Overseer 
Atkeson reealled the declaration of 
purposes of the order, which among 
other things says, that the grange is 
epposed to any spirit and manage- 
ment a corporation or enterprise 
which tends to oppress the people 
and rob them of their just profits. 
The grange is not an enemy to cap- 
ital, but opposes the tyranny of mo- 
nopolies. It is oposed to excessive 
salaries, h'gh rates, of interests 
exorbitant profits in, trade. 


Concluding, 
grange stands more. strongly today 
for the principle of. “the greatest 
good to the greatest number” than 
any. other institution, in the land. 
Failure to impartially execute the 
law is having more to do with the 
development of dangerousisms in 


this country than ell other causes 
radicalism of sound thinking and the. 








«nd 


Mr «Atkeson says the 


PATRONS OF 


combined. The grange has a tremen- 

dous responsibility in these modern 

days which it can meet only by the 

conservatism of deliberate action. 
OHIO TO THE FRONT 


Writing American Agriculturist just 
before leaving for Hartford, F. A. 
Derthick, master of the. Ohio state 


grange and member of the executive | 


committee of the national grange, 
spoke enthusiastically of the work be- 
fore the national body this year. He 
is chairman of the committee on tax- 
ation and hopes to secure action ask- 
ing that states having a uniform rate 
on all property at its true value in 
money, so_ammend their cogstitution 
as to give greater liberty to the peo- 
ple in previding revenues. He also 
hopes to get indorsement of the uni- 
form public accounting plan, as is 
now provided in Ohio, only make it 
apply to all public service co-opera- 
tions. 

The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the national grange, C. J. 
Bell of Vermont, prophesied the larg- 
est meeting of Patrons in the history 
of the organization. From Vermont 
he believes ten went to Hartford 
where one went to former annual 
sessions. Keen interest was shown 
also’ in New Hampshire, according to 
State Master H. O. Hadley. At four 
special meetings of their state grange 
the sixth degree was conferred on the 
following classes: At Keene 97, at 


Littleton 95, at Plymouth 121, and at 


Portsmouth 66. 

The sessions at Hartford are being 
continued as American Agriculturist 
goes to press and it is not expected 
that the deliberations will be com- 
pleted until late next week. The bus- 
iness portion was slated to begin 
early Monday morning, November 18. 
Complete reports of the sessions will 
appear in- forthcoming issues of this 
journal. 


HUSBANDRY 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
ALUMINUM POULTRY LEG BANDS. 
each; sample fre. FRANK 





1 cent 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse 
geese, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


SEND immediately seal On 
each. JUDSON, _ a ses. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, Clovernook strain. 
ALICE CHAPIN, Bridgewater, N Y,. 
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|OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CROSS, Montague, | 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





WHITE ROCKS  ~. s ARTE BEN- 
NINGER, Walnutport, a = 











LIVE STOCK 

STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—If you are inter- 
in Holstein-Friesian cattle, you 
px write today for Star farm's new tion, 
“Star Farm 3 ddres HORACE L. 

BRONSON. Cortland, N Dept G. 
ngs ey PIGS, % up, Bred 
sows, $15; Shropshire ram — “suo: Collie bitch, 
bred, $15; and Pekin 


Buff Orpington 
ducks, $1 each: White Holland turkeys, $4 each. 
W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 


| REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 

Whites, strains; all ages, mated, not akin; 

ee ee boars; Scotch Collie pups, Guern- 

sey pagh = Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


OHIO IMPROVED Chester White pigs, 6-8 weeks 
old, from as vasrtores stock; $7 each; 
$12 per pair; Rhode Island cock- 
gh ‘aA Ay WALTER: G. SNYDER, Wal- 














POLAND-CHINA service boars, bred from son 
Jor, aaas fair winner. Sows bred and 
fall “BEN HUNTER, Colliers, W Va. 





POTATO FARM, 159 acres, four miles two rail- 
roads, main road, seven-room house, good cellar, 
basement barn, 40x50, one 28x36, one Wx42; sheep 


20x36; hen house 16x32; water piped house and 
barn; woven wire fence, only , easy terms. 
MAPLE. GROVE STOCK FARM, Avoca, N Y. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt 
ing ee country real estate of every descrip- 
tion. Ci upon receipt of address. Dept 
=. P. FL LEL ND, 113 Devonshire street, ton, 
Mass. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, ~. he Catalog free to intending 
buyers, wishing to sell shoulf call or write 
PHILLIPS & Sk WELLS Dept 7, Tribune Bullding, 

ew 








NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summér homes, hunt- 





ing camps and country real estate of sore descrip- 
tion. reular free upon receipt of 
%. P. F. LELAND, eit Devonshire ctrest.. ‘Boston, 
Mass. 

FARM, 100 acres, one mile to depot, ten-room 
= ll basement barn, A ay condition, $1800; 
$500 . balance nine cent, if sold 


per 
at onse. HALL’S FARM. AGENCY. Owego, N Y¥. 


“FOR SALE—Stock farm, 192 acres, about equally 
divided; farming and pasture, creek bottom and 
adjoining upland; good buildings: all in first-class 
shape; a bargain. F. E. HARRIS, Ashland, 0. 








REGISTERED JERSEY , aege ready for 
ice, —. big, also choice ‘bull 
calves. A. F. PEIRCE, Winchester, N H. 


eresesDabe HOLSTEINS are producers; 
Is; > 
SPRINGDALE FARM Wyalusing, 
SPAN COLTS, S om grades, dark brown, com- 
and four; large, closely matched; beauties. 

J. G. PATTERSON, Hamilton, N Y. 
FOR Sele -Cantew bull, 


from prize wi Grandson of 
JOHN SHAW. BR R 6, Mansfield, Pa. 





fine 








Rosendale. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


PRIZE BOLSeSINe. pg J Whites, we 
Berkshire pigs sale cheap. ° 
BENNINGER, . Pa. 


JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale. two cows, three heifers, 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Ps. 





for 


Golden Lad: 
19 bulls. 8. BE. 





opting wants, | 


| months old, bred | 
Prince 


WANTED —Five _——— families te grow red 





apples in Spokane coun Rest tunities. 
Highest wages. CHAMBER COMMERCE Spok- 
ane, Wash. 

HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE t_, & a a I2- 


room house, good 
station. Fine location. BOX “., Cambridge, NY. 
ee ORANGE LAND, $3 to $75 per 
Finest in_ state; its; youlins. 
rt "3. TYRRELL, Fruiteafe, Cal. wet on 


FARMS FOR SALE everywhere. Write BRIGGS 
& KOONZ, Ballston Spa, N Y. a 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





BROOKDALE FARM wg for 
— ews y te breed 





sale, gll ages ing. L. SCHANCK, 
Supt, Red 
BERKSHIRES—S: and fall of _indi- 
vidual merit oe jing. B. ENNETT, 
Rochester, 





PURE OHESTER WHITE pigs and choice males, 
fit for . Dunn farm. SETH GORDON, 





POLAND-CHINAS—Some extra nice service 
_— ba fall pigs. N. D. SNYDER, Lacey- 
ville, ‘a. 


OXFORD ram ‘Iembs and Poland-China pigs, 
oF EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 








MONEY IN HORSES, especially Percheron. and 





IMPROVED LARGE lish Yorkshires, best im- 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 





In 


tion of industry as inevitable and de- | 








=z 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


23-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. kerels, $1. each: no money in 


trod: 
GRANT MOYER Fortpiain, NY. 


SINGLE COMB oS ae unex- 
celled layers, figures sell hens and 
aa £ prices right. Al ALMOND’ “DENNIS. Cam- 
eron 








TOULOUSE GEESE. $3 each; Posed Rock cock- 
erels and pullets: big ones, $2 each: circulars. 
G. B. BABCOCK, Route 8, Jamestown, N Y. 


POULTRYMEN—Send for our new 36-naze illus- 





























# DUROC and ® Chce’ier pigs. 3. $5 each. 
SERENO WEEKS, DeGraff, 0 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





ARENA 
| ‘Btation, v 
asoline 

or Columbia 
Send for 


os MACHINE WORKS. Westminster 

Builders of the ““Abenaque” gas and 

vines and saw rigs. New England agents 
hay «presses and Papec 
free catalog. 





| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





“FOX AND HOUNDS”—IIlustrated monthly 
magazine for fox hunters. Full of fox hunters’ 








| write us "nn full, 


vrews> Coach stallions. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, | 


| Experience unnecessary. 


MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PA t and 
healthful 1 Ne desire the =F = 2 few 





Jaro- 
who can devote all 5 their 
if you ore locking for o sats 
sna write us, but if experienced 
or think you possess some qual cations as a sales- 
man, solicitor or representative. and are eager to 
make the most of a brilliant oeartenits, we want 
to hear from you, The CN do better 
. B-F American Aarieuten st than they can 
do in any other way. If you are such a man, 
stating experience, =. refer. 
ences, etc. and we will sea what we do 
you. Address at once. AGENCY ‘DEPARTMENT, 
gur“e parcel turist, 439 Lafayette street, New 
or N 





WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail- 
roads, to fill vacancies caused by promotions. 
. State age. hight. weight. 
$100 monthly, become engineers and earn 

4 Rrakemen, $75, becoming oconductos earn 
$150. Name position preferred. RAILWAY ASSO- 
arom. Room 117, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 


Firemen. 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Lebor Information Office oe 
Italians (59 "Fatayette street. Telephone 1198 Fran 
lin), New York City FREE LAROR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 





WANTED = | men to learn telegraphy. Po- 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 





AGENTS WANTED 





- AGENTS—$300 every month selling wonderful 


seven-piece kitchen set. Send for affidavit, $12 daily 
rofit; exclusive ~ territory. Outfit free. . 
HOMAS MFG CO, 144 D street, Dayton, O. 





SALESMEN earn $4 per day and upward selling 


| our famous York state grown trees, plants. etc. 
Write _ for tems. THE aes NURSERIES, 
. N ¥. Established 1 

















trated ponltry catal absolutely free. EAST DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS. Mavicita, Pa. t --—4 ee. —— hounds. Sample for 
g'g Hambures. Lachorwe Wranfottes, ee ae | % THOKYIGHLY BROKEN, fox. ak and 
t t t tam 
today, “CLEAR BROS, Procport. for cireular. AMBROSE S. TAYLOR, West Chee. 
PULLETS, COCKER ELS. White and Bue Or- | ter. Pa. 
pag = Iden Wyandotte, cheap. | “FERRETS—Thousands of them for sale, Send 
peedDiicnces.- Bey novenrrndbe Nes ‘ for, price, list and circular, It's free. RALPH 
THOROUGHBRED ine te for sin fine | WOOD, New London, 0. 
aying strain; cheap, make room for ter. FERRETS_T h ts, drive rabbits; 
ed Dhabi |B and prices "free. 'S. “FARNSWORTH, 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 200 iGatetown, “0. 
Bete, houltry catalog free. FAIRVIEW PAR, | SAGRIFION BALE—Scotch Collies. Best lot 
as — *” ever raised. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. 
ROCKS—Fine. large 
prices reasonable. Write GEO ©. GREENWALD: ST BERNARD . EXCELSIOR 
rs KENNELS, Waterloo i — 
WHITE WYANDOTTE. Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels, GOLDENROD POULTRY FARM, Stew- MISCELLANEOUS 
artstown, Pa. 
Qian Hanser desta” BROOKAAVEN Damn co. | comb — NORIONS— en erite “tes 
an ner 
burn, NY. booklet, td’ by ROY BROTHERS, Rast’ Ber 
BARRED ROOFS (Ringlets). breeding 
cockerels and pallets. ager Teas OATS in car tots for feeding. Sample free. 
ville, Pa, THEO BURT, Melrose, ©. 














SALSSMEY withing. to earn $3 bs day 
rms immediately. PIRST NATIC 
NURSERIES, Rochester, N TONAL 





Will Use « A. Again. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I found your Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department a good ad- 
vertising medium, but have no way 
of telling the number of orders I got 
from the adv in your paper. T shall 
want to use the American Agricuitur- 
ist again soon.—[N..A Knapp, Roch- 





ester, O 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


446 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or |__ Wheat Corn | Oats * 
Bpot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 y 1906 
Chi +| 91 78 %| .45-) 46% 
New York: 101 86 ON 56 S 3 
Boston. .| — ~ 71 58 {| 68 }-.41 
Toledo. .| 94 | 80 | 69 }-.49 | 51 | .35 
St-Louis .| 91 | .7% | 58 | 44 |} 46 | 33 
Min’p’lis .} 1.00 7 57 45 |} 46 4 33 
Liverpool .}115 | 91 | .7%6 —t- 





At Chicago, the tight money and un- 
certainty in financial and industrial 
circles proved the chief influence in 
controlling wheat prices. On a num- 
ber of occasions last week sharp de- 
clines took place, sometimes 3 and 4c 
p’bu, carrying the market eventually 
to. a level 10c below the buoyant 
period in Oct. At every sharp price 
concession there were fair rallies 
with partial recoveries. Deferred de- 
liveries of wheat, such as May and 
July, were relatively steadier, although 
sharing in considerable degree the de- 
pression in Dec. Speculative grade to 
be delivered any time next month sold 
last week at Chicago down to a 90c 
level, followed by some_ regovery; 
May went substantially below the 
dollar mark and July under 95c p bu. 

‘Corn losses last week were 1@2c p 
bu; low prices around 57e for Dec 
and 57%c for May, being followed 
by some recovery. Shipping opera- 
tions were restricted, owing to the 
money situation. Cables were inclined 
to weakness and the export demand 
was small. Husking returns have been 
coming in rather more favorable un- 
der improved weather’ conditions, 
clear and cold temperatures in the 
corn states being Welcomed by. grain 
growers. The speculative market was 
inclined to follow wheat. .A moder- 
ate shipping demand existed. No 1 
and No 2 yellow corn in store 58@ 
0c p bu, but market unsettled. 

Oats shared the weakness in other 
cereals, declining 1@2c¢ p bu, recov- 
ering moderately, unsettled through- 
out. A fair cash demané@ existed on 
domestic account, but the speculative 
trade was somewhat limited. Re- 
ceipts of new oats are moderate and 
the quality variable. Standard oats in 
store somewhere around 47c p bu, 
Dee a fractional premium, May 50 
@lc. 

Rye was given comparativély little 
attention, and yielded only moderate- 
ly to bearish influences. Demand and 
offerings were light. No 2 in store 
quotable around 77c p bu, Dee 7S8c. 

Barley offerings have fallen off ma- 
terially, and with a tame demand the 
market has ruled rather dull. Prices 
showed no radical changes, and cov- 
ered a range of 92@95c p bu_ for 
fancy malting, downward to 63@65c 
for poor and thin feed grades. 

Timothy seed seld lower, due to 
increased offerings and limited de- 
mand, prime declining 15@20c to the 
basis of $430 p 100 lbs for contract 
prime. Clover offered_ sparingly and 
dull, prime about 1525. Other seeds 
inactive through absence of offerings, 
hungarian around 125 p 100 lbs, mil- 
lets 1.35. Sound milling buckwheat 
salable at 1.60@1.70 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, the movement of 
grain to this market from the west 
has been interfered with to some ex- 
tent by congestion on the railroads. 
Wheat exports continue of fairly 
generous volume. No 2 red wheat, 
export grade, quotable at $1.01 p bu 
f o b; No 2 mixed corn 67\%c in ele- 
vators. white 69c, mixed oats 50c, 
white clipped oats 52@60c p bu, ac- 
cording to —— and quality, barley 
1 10@115 fo b, malt 1.25. 





Wool 
Trade rules exceedingly quiet. This 
due largely to the fact that tightness 
of the -money market has. caused 
buyers to operate on a limited scale. 
At Atlantic coast centers, Pa and O 


fine unwashed wool hring 24@2he p- 


Ib, delaine 81@32c, unwashed \4 to 
74 blood 31@34c, buck wool 15@17c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Ch.cago, the unrest in finafcial 
quarters continues to effect the cattle 
trade to some extent. However, after 
the slump last outlined in these col- 
umns the market developed a steadier 
feeling, and some believe the crisis 
has passed. Nevertheless, packers are 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
appearing unwilling to heavily stoek 
their coolers with cash so searce as 
at present... Choice fat steers are 
bringing fairly good prices, but medi- 
um to lower grades are slow sale and 
at non-encouraging figures. 

Exporters and _ eastern shippers 
were not inclined to liberality in mak- 
ing purchases. At times .a somewhat 
broader demand was neted for cows 
and heifers, this being brought about 
by a lessening in receipts. Bulls have 
not been offered freely, but some look 
for the situation to change in this 
respect. Canning cows-continue rath- 
er slow. Veal calves irregular. 

Good to fcy native beeves -$ 6.0@ 7.10 










Common to fair native beeves + 425@ 5.50 
Distillery steers *..2.........06+- « 475@ 6.00 
Butcher cows, choice to extra - 3.75@ 4.50 
Butcher cows, poor to good,..... 2.50@ 3.25 
EOE WHS ocndduwinvecthesosataceccstedate 2.75@ 4.00 
Canners, cows and bulls .....cccsecceseses 175@ 2.50 
Stockers, 500 to 750 WS .....ccccccsceseeees 2.235@ 3.75 
Feeders, good to fey ... 4,00@ 5.10 
Veal calves .......+ - 5.50@ 7.25 
Milch cows, p head - 30.00@50.00 
Good to prime heifers - 3.50@ 5.00 
Stags, good to CholcO ........ccccccescsceces 4.25@ 4.90 


Packers went after hog prices with 
@& vengeance, bearing down on the 
market unmercifully. Prices sank to 
the lowest level reached in a couple 
of years. Full receipts aided buyers 
in their campaign for low prices. 
With good packing and shipping hogs 
selling around $5@5.50 p 100 Ibs the 
market was not in an. encouraging 
condition. Some packers are talking 
four hogs for midwinter, but, on the 
other hand, various salesmen believe 
that the worst is past and a reac- 
tion is likely to set in. 

Sheep inclined_to follow the trend 
of hog prices; this notable both as 
regards fat and feeding grades. Ar- 
rivals ample for all needs of the 
trade and stock of inferior ‘quality 
proved ,sluggish sale. Commission 
merchants urged that shippers exer- 
cise more diserimination in market- 
ing large supplies at this time. It is 
thought that the most practical way 
to help out the situation from the 
sellers’ standpoint is to shut down on 
reéeipts. Wethers for. killing pur- 
poses sold around $4.59@5.20 p 100 
lbs, ewes 4@4.85, yearlings 4.75@5.40, 
breeding ewés 8.75@5.50, bucks and 
stags .2@4. Fat lambs 6.25@6.80, 
feeding lambs 5@6.50: 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. .They refer 
to prices at which. the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
Roy freight and commission charges. 

Vhen sold in a small way to retailers 
an advance is usually 





or consumers, 
secured. 


Apples 


Apple crop about 75% of a’ full 
yield. Quality good. Buyers are ...- 
ing $2.50@3.50 p bbl for standard 
varieties.—[D. J., Lambton Co, Ont, 
Can. 

Mail advices to this journal from 
Woodall & Company, Liverpool, report 
moderate offerings of American ap- 
ples. Demand strong and the trade 
could handle larger supplies to advan- 
tage. Bulk of receipts coming from 
Canada and quality of fruit offered 
from that section is superior. Bald- 
wins and Spys, when choice, sell at 
$1@5.30 p bbl. 

Apple orchards healthy, trees look- 
ing well, but no fruit this year. Freeze 
in Apr cleaned up everything.—[T. 
Cc. Love, Seymour, Mo. 

Recent price to growers $2.50@4 p 
bbl, and the majority have sold.— 
([L. R. Taft, East Lansing, Mich. 

Around Baraboo, Sauk Co, Wis, ap- 
ples fairly good, although this was 
not a crop year. Recent sales $38 
@3.25 p bbl for Wealthy, Snow and 
Duchess. 


At New York, receipts are running 
fairly large. In fact, arrivals are 
somewhat heavier than expected in 
view of the acknowledged shortege in 
the crop. Receipts since Sept 1 foot 


= oe to 600,000 bbls, against 875,- 
for the same period last year. 
Market moderately active and steady 
to easy. ae $3@5.25 p bbl, 
Snows 3@4.25, Gravensteins 2.50@ 
—_ Pippins 2.50@38.75, Eings 2.50@ 

4.25, Ben Davis 2.25@3.50, Baldwins 
2@3.50, Greenings 2.50@4. 

Beans 


At New York, recent advences well 
maintained. The new crop is begin- 
ning ‘to make its appearance on the 
market and some red kidneys are be- 
ing exported. Pea beans sell at $2.39 
@2.35 p bu, marrows do, white Kid- 


neys 2.70@2.80, red kidneys 2.50, 
black turtle 1.99, yellow eyes 2.25, 
limas 3.60@3.65. 

Cabbage 


For full details of cabbage market 
conditions and harvest -returns, -see 
Page 434. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, arrivals of new crop 
evap apples somewhat limited. Sell- 
ers do not seem disposed to press 
supplies on the trade. Prime evap 
apples command 8% @9c p Ib. Chops 
rule easier at 2%4c. Some sun-dried 
fruit from Pa sells around 7% @8c. 
Raspberries scarce at 35c. Foreign 
cherries are moving at 22% @25c. 


Eggs 

At New. York, arrivals continue 
moderate in volume and market for 
both storage stock and fresh gath- 
ered eggs is somewhat firmer. Local 
hennery eggs sell around 35@40c p 
doz or even better, western firsts 27 
@30c, refrigerators 17@20c, limed 
eggs 18@19c. 

Fresh Fruits 

According to railroad figures the 
movement of citrus fruits from south- 
ern Cal for the year 1906-7 ended Nov 
1 totaled 27,487 cars. Of this number, 
23,984 cars consisted of oranges. The 
crop was sold for approximately $34,- 
000,000, of which -railroads secured 
about $11,000,000 for shipping and 
icing. The movement for '06-7 was 
about 2000 cars greater than that of 
05-6 : 

It is announced by some N' Y deal- 
ers that they will import moderate 
quantities of fcy fruit from _ South 
Africa during thé coming winter. 
Peaches, plums and pears are the 
principal fruits handled and they must 
necessarily sell at fcy prices in order 
to pay out. 

General Manager Chaney of the 
National fruit exchange, which ~ is 
handling the cranberry crop for grow- 
ers, estimates that only 71,500 bbls or 
184%% of the ’O7 output of cranber- 
ries remain unshipped. He estimates 
about 35,000 bbls left on Cape Cod, 
35,000 in -N J, and 1500 bbls in Wis. 

At New York, cranberry receipts 
larger. As a result supplies accum- 


mulated and prices were shaded a} 


little. Choice Cape Cod and New 
Jersey fruit brings §$7.50@8.75 p bbl. 
Quinces move at 4@4.50. Pears sell 
easier, Seckels making 5@8 p bbl and 
Bartletts 5@7. Grapes offered liber- 
ally. Blacks bring 30@40 p _ ton, 
Delawares 50@65. 
Fresh Meats 

~At New York, pork not in heavy 
supply and quality rather unattract- 
ive. Light pork brings 10@10%c p 
Ib d w. Country dressed veal calves 
coming more freely and market easy 
at 12@12%6c for best. 

Game 

At New York, the quail season is 
now in swing. Demand good at $3.50 
@5 p doz, plover move at 3@4.75, 
snipe 8@38.75, common wild ducks 25 
@50c p pr, deer 25@30c p Ib, rabbits 
40@T5c p pr. 

Hay and Straw 

At Boston, prices well maintained, 
although the market is not particu- 
larly active. Choice timothy brings 
$24@25 p ton, common to fair 18@ 
22,-long rye straw 16@17. 

At New York; since the new season 
opened, receipts of hay amount to 
about 66,000 tons, a decrease of 17,000 
tons from the same time last year. 
Demand fully equal to supplies and 
former quotations continue in effect: 
Prime timothy $22@23 p ton, clover 
mixed 19@20, clover 15@16.50, long 
rye = ad 15@16, oat and wheat straw 


Honey 
At New York, demand extensive and 
prices holding strong. Comb honey, 











white, moves at 17@18¢e p Ib, buck. 
wheat 12@14c. 
“Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices about as last 
outlined, although some “vestern ad- 
vices report weakness in deferred 
shipments. City bran sells around 
25@26 p ton, red dog 31@32, mid- 
dling 27@30. 

Nuts 

At New York, chestnuts are selling 
on a lower basis. Northern offerings 
move at $5@6 p bu; this for owe 
stock. Hickory nuts sell at $2. 

3.25, black walnuts, butternuts, vod 
not coming freely and sell around 
1.25@1.75 p bu of 50 Ibs. Virginia 
peanuts, shelled No 1, move at T@7%4e 
p Ib. 

Onions 

The wind-up of the season for im- 
porting Spanish onions is close at 
hand. The last cargo -that arrived 
at N Y consisted of stock very regu- 
lar in quality and prices were only 
60@65e p cra. 

It is reported that General Sales 
Manager .Campbell of the S Tex 
truck growers’, assn has arranged for 
a five years’ supply of onion seed to 


be furnished from Teneriffe. - Mem- 
bers of the assn will be able to se- 
cure this imported seed at actual 


cost. ; 

At New York,, buyers seem to be 
giving more attention to yellow on- 
ions and. this variety sold somewhat 
better. Reds no more than steady 
and the same <an be said of white 
onions. Ct and eastern whites pring 
$3 @4.25 p bbl, white pickling onions 
2@2.75 p bskt, yellow 2@2.25 p bbl, 
reds do, Orange Co yellows 1,50@1.75 
p bag, reds 1.25@1.50. 

Poultry 

Turkey crop 25% larger than last 
year. Industry is extending. Buyers 
giving 10c p Ib 1 w, compared to 12c 
a year ago.—[M. P. K., Canadian 
Co, Okla. 

Turkey supply about 50% smaller 
than last year. Movement somewhat 
late and buyers offering 10@l11c p Ib. 
The turkey industry is declining in 
this section as farmers are going in 
more for geese.—[G. A. W., Washing- 
ton Co, Ill. * 

‘At New York, some improvement 
noted in prices. However, a _ local 
strike tended to upset trade to a mad- 
erate extent. The improvement was 
more marked in regard f choice 
offerings. Dealers are urging shippers 
to observe caution in marketing tur- 
keys for the Thank®giving tvade. As 
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@ general proposition it is safer to 
consign nothing but fat, desirable 
kinds of turkeys. Live fowls and 
chickens move at 13@14c p Ib, turkeys 
15@15%c, roosters 9@9'%ec, ducks 12 
@13%, ese 11@12%c p Ib, guinea 
fowls 55dc p pr, pigeons 20@25c. 
Dressed spring turkeys 16@18c p Ib, 
Ycy broiling chickens 18@24c, spring 
ducks 16@17'4c, spring geese 18@2l1c, 
aquabs $2.50@4.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, southern spinach in 
good supply, moving at $1@1.50 p 
bbi, cress $1@1.75 pv 100 bchs, tur- 
nips $1@1.75 p bbl, hothouse toma- 
toes 10@25c p qt, marrow squash $1 
@125 p bbl, Hubbard $1.25@1.75. 
String beans $1.50@2.50 p bskt, ro- 
maine $2@3.25 p bbl, peas $2@2.75 
p bskt, peppers $1@2.25 p bbl, pump- 
kins $1, parsnips $1.50. Okra $2@ 
325 p earrier, mushrooms 50@75c p 
ib. lima beans $1@1.50 p bag or bskt, 
fettuce $2.50@3.50 p bbl or $1.50@2 
p x, horse-radish $5@7.50 p_ bbl, 
eggplants $1@1.50, cauliflower $2@ 
2.75 p bi, cukes 75c@$1 _p doz, chic- 
ory $1 p bskt, celery $1.50@1.75 p 
ease, carrots $1@1.25 p bbl, beets $1 
@150 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 
10¢ 15e p qt. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND PRICES 





Owing to the fact that receipts and 
demand are running neck in neck, 
potatoes at big consuming centers, 
both east. and west, show compara- 
tively little change. In fact, for sev- 
eral weeks past the market has ex- 
hibited a phenomenal degree of 
steadiness. Some western potatoes 
are in evidence at N Y, tut only in 
limited quantities. No foreign tubers 
to speak of are being imported into 
the U S, as present prices on this side 
of the Atlantic do not warrant such 
action. Should our markets advance 
a little, however, there will be an 
opening for European stock here. On 
this page will be found a special re- 
port on the continental potato crop 
returns, as prepared by American Ag- 
riculturist from consular letters. 

Long Island potato growers are tak- 
ing a firm view of market prospects 
and are asking 70@75c p bu at leading 


stations. They are putting much stress | 


upon the shortage in Me. 

. In parts of Lebanon Co, Pa, the ’07 
potato crop proved fairly generous 
and. liberal shipments have been 
made recently to markets in eastern 
Pa and N Y. Some growers average 
50@55c p bu for their tubers. 


According to railroad officials more 
than 600 cars potatoes were shipped 
eut of Minn during Oct. About 80% 
ef this total went to the southwest, 
the remainder going to Chicago and 
eastern cities. The magnitude of the 
Movement would not indicate’ any 
marked shortage in the crop of the 
morth west. 

Schoharie Co, N Y, reports say po- 
tato shipments have been liberal of 
late, growers getting around 45@55c 
p°bu. Some losses, -owfng to rot and 
freeze. Crop fair to good in quality, 
-and many farmers are inclined to put 
much confidence in the future course 
of the market. 

Prices offered growers at the open- 
ime of Nov 45@50c:p bu, mostly 
‘holding. Quality of potatoes is very 
go00d.—[Bath, Steuben Co, N Y 

This is an early potato section. Crop 
ran 150 bus p 2, free from blemish.— 
{R. E., Peckham, Col. 

“Potato crop the most unfavorable 
fm many years. Late potatoes gave 
much bettér promise, but heavy rains 
and the hard freeze brought down 


Prospects. Yield about 25% of an 
average. Local buyers paid as high as 
8c p bu.—{I. P. W., Chautauqua 
Co, N Y. 


The U S dept of agri estimates the 
"07 potato crop at 292,427,000 bus, a 
loss of 15,500,000 bus frem last sea- 
son. This is in accordance with 
American Agriculfurist’s estimate of 
the commercial crep published Nov 
2, and showing a shrinkage of 15,- 

, bus. 

At New York, while there is-no pro- 
nounced change in»prices, ‘the situa- 
tion inclines slightly in favor of buy- 
ets. Receipts not excessive.’ Mich, 
N Y¥ and 0 potatoes move at $1.75@ 
2 p 180 Ibs, N J stock 1.70@1.90 p 
~< Me 1.75@2, Long Island 2@2.25 p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE APPLE SITUATION 





Since this journal’s final report on 
the "07 apple crop published in last 
week's issue, the market has shown 
more or Iéss strength. American Ag- 
riculturist’s estimate of the crop at- 
tracted much attention throughout a!l' 
sections ofthe country, as this proved 
the most concise report of western 
shortage and fair outturn in the east 
that has been published. Exports of 
apples from the U 8S and Canada are 
of moderate volume, the latter send- 
ing out the big end of shipments. 
Some choice Ore, Wash and Cal box 
fruit is bringing high prices at east- 
ern markets. 


Apples principally sold here, 
$2.50 p bbl. Crop larger than 
year. A few apples damaged by Oct 
frost.—-[J. H. H., Arcadia, Benzie Co, 
Mich. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
07... 28 29 26% 
"06... 27 27% 26 
"05... 23% 24 22% 


At Chicago, demand running large- 
ly to the better grades of butter. 
Extra cmy sells around 26c p _ Ib, 
ladles 19@20c. 


The recent decline in butter prices 
amounting to 2@3c p Ib in the course 
of a fortnight was followed by a re- 
action in which part of the losses 
were regained. Dealers 
much of the break to the extreme 
searcity of money at N Y, 
Phila and other big centers where 
heayy¥ quantities of butter are carried 
in storage, large sums of money being 
required for this purpose. It is the 


claim of traders who are closely fol- | 
cooler | 


lowing the _ situation that 
holdings of butter this year are not 
excessive and they believe that when 
the money situation becomes normal 
the butter market will improve. 

At New York, the recent declines 
have been followed by decided 
strength, the market advancing ma- 
terially. Extra cmy commands 27@ 

Pp Ib, dairy 25@27c, renovated 
@24c, packing 19@2ic. 

At Boston, situation is more in favor 
of sellers. Market has regained some 
recent losses and trade seems health- 
a Choice cmy moves at 28@29c 
p 


The Cheese Markets 


At Chicago, the volume of business 
shows some shrinkage. Reports from 
Wis factory districts are of an easier 
nature. Daisies sell at 134%4@14c p Ib, 
twins 13c. 


At New York, trade for a period 
proved at a standstill, owing to the 
lassitude of buyers. However, the 
feeling later improved to some ex- 
tent. Prices are so high that ex- 
porters claim they cannot do any 
business here. Full cream twins and 
cheddars sell at 15\%c p Ib. 


At Boston, trade quiet and an 
settled feeling prevails. Twins 
around 15'4c p Ib. 


un- 
sell 


The Milk Market 
At New York, owing to cool weath- 


er north of_the city, the supply of 
milk has shrunk until it is now even- 
ly- balanced with the demand. On 


account of thts change the exchange 
price of 4c p qt is likely to hold for 
some time. , 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 9 
were: 


Milk Cream 

BE. “A baWoke Ses. ose oces 41,671 1,216 
Susquehanna, _,......... 13,200 170 
Wet GOS © on. kt te Keck 11,346 252 
Lackawanna ........... 52,000 2,030 
N Y C (long haul) .....52,210 1,675 
N ¥ C (Harlem) ...... 11,215 222 
Ea eee 40,423 1,585 
Lehigh valley .......... 24;275 7353 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,480 145 
New. Haven .......... . 5,275 a 
Other sources ......... 5,190 120 
RT a 261,285 8,168 


price | 
last | 


attribute | 


| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Boston, | 
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This is the price butter 


50 CTS. PER LB. 
BUTTER 
THIS. WINTER 





romises to retail at in most of the towns 
and cities for some months the coming winter, and fancy grades are 
already bringing this much and more. 


} There may be some excuse for going without a cream separator 


much in a dollars-and-cents way. 


Vhy not ask for them ? 


milk three or more cows during the winter 
of a separator until Spring when a DE LAVAL machine will nearly 
if not more than earn its cost by that time and may be bought either 
at a discount for cash or on such liberal terms that it wi 
save its own cost while being paid for. 

A De Laval catalogue, or a De Laval machine to show for itself 
ust what it is and just what it will do, are to be had for the asking. 


when butter is down to 12 or 15 cents per pound, and there may be 
some excuse for buying a “‘cheap’’ 
a first-cost saving of $10.- or $15.- when butter is selling at very low 
figures and the difference in yield and quality does not amount to so 


second or third grade machine at 


But there is no excuse for the thinking dairy farmer having three 
or more cows going without a separator or investing in a cheap, in- 
ferior machine at present butter prices, when the waste in quantity and 
loss in quality means so much in so short a time and a 
machine offers so many advantages in every possible Way over any 
other separator or creaming system. 

Nor is there any excuse for the thinking dairy farmer who will 


E LAVAL 


putting off the purchase 


actually 
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Tonnessee produce growers most 
fortanately situated. T 


Come to Tennessee 22 sees: 
is 


treme southern-grown 
prodace , and reaches northern markets several! 
weeks earlier than northern-crown stuff, thus commanding 


acre cleared Cantaloupe, Cabbage and 
Tennessee in 1907; notwithstanding, this land is selling for 
from $5 to $20an acre. Excellent climate; 

literature, address H. F. 











Meera chettancoge & Se Louts Railway, ee = 
DRILLING 


Well MACHINES 


mzes and styles for drilling either deep or 

shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock, Mounted on 

wheels or on sills. . With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and dhrable. Any mechanic can operate 
them easily. Send for catalog 

ithaca, N. ¥ 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - 





MONEY IN FLORIDA We have hundreds of 
tracts of the choicest 
Farm and Fruit Lands truck lands in Florida. 


Easy terms, small monthly payments. Write 
today for full information. 
JACKSONVILLE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Jacksonville, Fie 








Own Your Own Scales 


and avoid loss and disputes. We 
geil all kinds; Portable, Pt, 
Pitiess; Steel and Cement 
constraction. Osatalogue free, 

Binghamton, *. L 
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The Best 
investment 


For any sum is that which 


Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. — 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get your money 
when you really need itin whole or in part, with- 
out loss. 

4 Advancing value or increasing security. 

5. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish te 
withdraw your simple interest. 


All These are Accomplished 


The little ones 





in our Building Certificates. 


| cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Latger de- 
1 om nations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 
at ouce or on the Installment plan. The money 


is used in construction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
| interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
| Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
"Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
| you may wish to place—smal! amounts are even 

more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 

write you privately, full information. Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St., New York, @ ¥. 
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Mrs Rainy’s Ancestors 


By Harriet L. Smith 





MOS RAINY had, 
as he _ himself 
expressed it, an 
uphill road _ to 
win his wife. “It 
isn’t tret I don’t 
like you, Amos,” 
Martha Lyons 
had told him, 
‘times without 
number, “but 
your family is so ordinary—just farm- 
ers, for nobody knows how far back.” 

“Well, if you come to that,’’ Amos 
had replied, with the whimsical smile 
which was one of his charms, “the 
nicest girl I knew was raised on a 
farm.” He looked through the win- 
dow at the broad, fertile acres before 
he added, approvingly, ‘‘and a blamed 
good farm, too.” 

Martha sighed. “Yes, of course, 
we've come down in the world, bir 
blood counts just the same. Moth 
Huguenot ancestors had a ‘de’ to t “fe 
name, and that shows they were of 
noble blood, and on father’s side of 
the family way back, there was a 
Sir John Bennett.’’* 

“I’ve heard he got his title by 
eooking grouse some way the king 
especialiy liked,” observed Amos. Then 
seeing by Martha's expression that he 
was on the wrong tack, he changed 
abruptly. ‘Well, Fowever that is, 
there’s no fellows with titles hanging 
around here waiting to marry you. 
So why not take one who gives you an 
honest heart and a clean name with- 
out any handles?” There was mag- 
netism in his earnestness and Martha 
felt it, although she shook her head 
in a way that might mean no, or 
might simply imply a state of inde- 
cision. ‘Blood has its obligations,” 





said Martha oracularly, and Amos 
whistled softly in the twilight. 
In the course of time Martha 


waived the mysterious obligations te 
which she had referred sufficiently to 
become Mrs Rainy, but she took care 
that Amos should not lose sight of her 
condescension. When the first boy 
was born she hailed him as a rein- 
carnation of the. Huguenot ancestors 
who had a ‘‘de’”’ in the name. To the 
second son she ascribed the chin of 
the noted Sir John. She lost her tem- 
per with her, husband, and gave him 
the benefit of a very plain expression 
of her opinion when he happened to 
observe that their little Cynthia 
looked like his Aunt Rachael. She 
had a resentfel feeling that to be the 
father of such children was all Amos 
could ask for, while to lay further 
claim to them, as resembling his hum- 
ble stock, was distinctly going too far. 

As the boys grew older she was 
forced to confess her husband’s share 
in them. Her dreams of the restora- 
tion of the family glories through 
their careers seemed likely to be 
shattered. The older son, whom she 
had destined for the law, turned out 
to be mechanical in his tastes. The 
second boy chose his father’s occupa- 
tion, and Amos sent him to an agri- 
cultural college. “It seems queer,” 
Martha told her husband, bitterly, 
“hew common blood gets the upper 
hand. The boys are aristocratic in 
their looks, like my family. But their 
ambition comes from your side of the 
house.” 

“I hope there’s enough of their 
mother in ‘em to make ’em respecta- 
ble members of society,” said Amos, 
cheerfully, for many years of listen- 
ing to reflections on his inferior ped- 
igree had not detracted from Amos’ 
naturally good spirits. He had been 
@ prosperous man. He had been sent 
by his friends and neighbors to the 
legislature of his state. He was happy 
in his children and in his wife, de- 
spite the fact that she looked down 
on him. A strong sense of humor, 
always an advantage, had helped 
Amos Rainy through many an exper!- 
ence which another man would have 
found insupportab!l . 

“Amos,” said Martha one night, as 
they sat together on the shaded front 
porch, “has it ever occurred to you 
that Cynthia-is getting to think a 
good deal of Robert Lowe?” 

Amos looked pleased, as a@ man 
does when he finds that he. and his 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


wife have been thinking along the 
same lines. 

“I’ve been noticing it for the last 
six months, Martha. And _ there’s 
nothing I’d like better to ‘see. Rob’s 
as nice a young fellow—” 

“Wait, Amos. As you say, I’ve been 
noticing it, and it’s worried me. The 
thing’s got to stop right here.” 

Martha’s husband looked at her. He 
saw in her eyes an expression he had 
not seen even in their youth, when 
she kept him waiting years for his 
answer. He shook off the languor of 
a man who has worked hard all day, 
and settled down to his pipe after a 
hearty supper, and faced her alertly. 
Instinctively he knew that the con- 
test was to be decisive. 

“You've had your way with me in 
most things, Amos,” said Martha, and 
the plaintiveness of her tone did not 
‘hide from her husband her dogged 
resolution. ‘‘You married me after 
I'd said no, I don’t know how many 
times. The boys turned out to take 
after your side of the house, . and 
they’re going to _be just plain, re- 
spectable folks, like your family. But 
Cynthia’s different. Anyone with half 
an eye could see that there is good 
blood in her. She’s got as many 
dainty little ways as if she were @ 
princess born. And she’s not going 
to be thrown away on a farmer.” 

“I want her to marry the man she 
loves, farmer or whatever he may 
be,” said the father, so gently that 
the mother thought him weakening. 

“O, it won’t do to give too much 
weight to a girl’s fancies. At the 
same time, the sooner this affair with 
Rob is broken off, the better. Blood 
has its obligations,” said Martha, 
as oracularly as she had uttered the 
Same sentiment years before. #5 
didn’t live up to mine; but Cynthia 
shall.” = 

The face of Amos had hardened as 
he listened. He was no longer the in- 
dulgent husband, passing over his 
wife’s weakness wth a laugh. He 
was the aroused father, battling for 
his child’s happiness. ‘This is fool- 


ishness, Martha,” he said. “Rob 
Lowe’s family is as good as yours.” 

She looked at him with an incredu- 
lous stare. “Amos!” Then she 
laughed, “I suppose old man Lowe is 
as much of. a gentleman as _ Sir 
John—” 


“You’re not a descendent of Sir 
John Bennett, or of that other ‘de’ 
fellow, either. You were Mr _ Lyon’s 
adopted child.” 


Martha Rainy was frightened. 
“Let’s not talk about it any more, 
Amos,” she said, soothingly. “Come 


and lie .down, and I’ll put some toilet 
water on your head. Were you out in 
the sun longer than usual today?” 

“My head’s all right, Martha. I’m 
sorry to tell you this. I'd have kept 
the secret to my grave, as far as I 
was concerned, but I can’t let you 
spoil Cynthia’s life.” 

Martha began to tremble. Her 
plump hand shook as ‘she tried to 
smooth out her white apron, and her 
husband took it in his. Then he went 
on, in a steady, matter-of-fact voice 
that carried eonviction with it. 

“Your father was a tin peddler, 
Martha. He was a géntlé;* pléasant 
mannered little. chap,. and, popular 
with everybody... The Lyons, ‘your 
adopted father. and mother, thought 
a@ good deal of. him, and often he'd 
spend the night with them when ‘he 
made-his trips.” Neighbors weren’t_as 
common._as they are. now, and Mrs 
Lyons liked to have him come. ‘He 
could tell the news , from a good 
many’ towns, you - see.’ 

Martha did met move or speak. In- 
stinctively she tightened her hold on 
her husband’s hand. 

“Finally he got married, and some- 
times he’d bring his Wife along on 
his trips. She was a pretty little slip 
of a thing, Mrs Lyons used to say. 
They stopped there one night in the 
midst of a pouring rain. She’d got 
wet and frightened, and the minute 
Mrs Lyons set eyes on her, she said 
to her husband, ‘Bring the child 
r'-ht in and let me put her to bed.’ 
You were born before. morning, 
Martha, and two days later your 
mother died.” 

“At first Mrs Lyons kept you tin 
your father could make some other 
arrangements. He was always @& 
helpless sort of a man, and with that 
trouble coming so unexpected, he 
seemed dazed. And you were so tiny 
and helpless and it was such a battle 


to keep the breath of life in you, that 
Mrs Lyons grew to love you as if you 
were her own.” 

“IT know that,” said Martha, and 
‘she sobbed. At the sound her hus- 
band hesitated in his story, then he 
peeriee forward ceanptetely to fin- 
sh it. 

“Well, your father was found dead, 
lying beside his team, one day. Heart 
disease, the doctor said. Then the 
Lyons’ adopted you. Mr Lyons al- 
ways thought you ought to be told, 
but Mrs Lyons. wouldn't hear of it. 
The only time she ever wavered was 
when you turned me down on ac- 
count of my family. ‘Don’t tell her 
unless it’s necessary, Amos,’ she used 
to say to me. ‘Get her without that 
if you can.’ , She was a good friend 
of mine, Mrs Lyons was.” 

“I used to scold her for not think- 
ing more of our family,” said Martha 
in a voice of bewilderment. “How 
silly it must have sounded.” She 
looked at her husband piteously. 
“But Amos, if it all happened this 
way; I don’t see why everybody 
doesn’t know.” 

“I expect everybody does,” Amos 
agreed. ‘“You’re pretty near the only 
one who wasn’t in the secret.” 

“And no one ever told me!” 

“There was once you came near 
hearing it. You let drop something 
about Hetty Peter’s uncle dying in 
the poogrhouse. You didn’t think she 
ought to be invited along with the 
rest of you girls, and Hetty heard of 
it. It was pretty hard work for her 
to quiet down without telling you 
what she knew and you didn’t. But 
Hetty had a kind heart, for all her 
red hair.” 

Martha’s cheeks were burning. She 
pressed her hands against her throb- 
bing temples, trying vainly to adjust 
her point of view to the changed 
eonditions. “How shall we ever tell 
the boys?” she faltered. 

“The boys! Why, bless your heart!” 


Amos’ laugh was reassuring. 
“They’ve known it for years.” 
“Amos!” 


“Yes, when George was about four- 
teen, I noticed he was beginning to 
give himself airs, and I told him the 
whole story. ‘Now,’ said I. to him, 
‘If your mother enjoys thinking 
there’s a title in the family, let *her 
have her fun, but men. haven’t time 
for such make-believes. Folks won't 
think any better of you on account of 
your ancestors, norany worse. You’ve 
got to earn your place like the rest 
of us.’ The way the boy took it 
made me -proud of him,” added 
Anos, his face aglow. 

“And Cynthia?” 


~- The old whimsical smile crossed 


Amos’ face. “No, I haven't told Cyn- 
thia. But maybe I might if I thought 
her notion was to come between her 
and her happiness.” 

A long silence fell. Martha could 
not understand hérself. Her Hfe had 
suddenly developed into a_ tragedy, 
and she sat by unmoved, as the spec- 
tator of a play unconcernedly watches 
the culminating diasters of a drama. 
The air castle of her dreams was 
overthrown, but its fall had not 
shaken her sense of.security, nor her 
peace. She was not the daughter of 
titled houses,-the aristocrat in exile. 
But she‘ was stili”Amos Rainy’s wife, 
and-the mother of his: children. She 
looked through ‘the dusk at ‘the kind- 
ly face of the man who-had: kept her 
secret despite her. assumption: of. su- 
periority, and then sudden. tears filled 
her eyés. “It was good of you, Amos, 
not to think any léss of me,”’ shé said 
humbly. 

“Now. you’re---talking nonsense,” 
cried her husband sharply. “I mar- 
ried the finest girl in the county; I 
couldn’t be surer.of that if you’d had 
a duke for a father.” 

A trim runabout, . driven by. an 
alert young man, came up. the drivée- 
way. A slender figure, which ap- 
parently. had been lying in wait for 
this apparition, glided..out of the 
shadows, and after a moment’s con- 
sultation, sprang lightly up beside 
him. As the two drove away, Martha 
looked at her husband. 

“IT guess we'd better tell her, 
Amos,” she _ said. “Some day she 
might be tempted to throw it up at 
him that she was of a better family 
than he. And there isn’t any other 
man who would ever be as patient 
with’ a woman as you’ve been with 
me, Amos. 

For answer her husband took. her 
in his arms and under cover of the 
darkness they kissed-like the lovers 
they were. 


November 
BY PHILIP B, STRONG 
I sing today a joyous lay 
In praise of “gray November;” 


A running rune to simplest tune 
Thou canst with ease remember. 


Ah, not all drear, but filled with. cheer, 
Though nights indeed do lengthen, 
This pos doth teach with silent 


Truth, » falth, and hope to strengthen, 


For through the days of mist and haze 
There throbs a chord of gladness, 
A measure doth ever beat 
To banish’ gloom: and sadness. 


There linger still, o'er vale and hill, 4 
Signs plain to any comer 
Who lode with care that springtime 


Once reigned, and once the summer} 


These vernal hints and golden glints 
Of former days betoken 

(Canst thou not see?) like days to be=— 
A promise never Srokan. . . i 


Feeling Against Murder in Most Animals 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON IN THE 
CENTURY 








There is a deep-rooted feeling 
against murder in most animals. Their 
senses tell them that this is one of 
their own race, and their instinct 
that, therefore, it is not lawful prey. 
Newborn rattlesnakes will strike in- 
stantly at at stranger of any othen 
species, but never at one of them- 
selves. I have seen a, young mink, 
still blind, suck at a mother cat till 
fed, then try to kill her. Though a 
bloodthirsty creature, it would never 
have attacked its own mother. 

Wild animals often fight for the 
mastery, usually over a question of 
mates, but in virtually all cases the 
fight is over when one yields. The 
vanquished can save himself either by. 
submission or by flight. What is 
commoner than to see the weaker off 
two dogs disarm his conqueror by 
groveling on the ground? The victor 
in a fight between two cats is satis< 
fied when the foe flies; he will not 
pursue him twenty yards. In eithen 
case, had the enemy been of anothen 
race, the victor would have followed 
and killed him. What makes the 
difference? Obviously not a reasoned< 
out conclusion, but a deep instinctive 
feeling—the recognition of the un- 
written .law against unnecessarily, 
killing Gne’s own kind. 

There are doubtless exceptions to 
this. Cannibalism is recorded of many 
species, but investigation shows that 
it is rare except in the lowest forms, 
and among creatures demoralized by, 
domestication or captivity. The high< 
er the animals are, the more repug< 
nant does cannibalism become. It is 
seldom indulged in, except under dire 
stress of famine. Nothing but ac< 
tual starvation induced Nansen’s doga 
to eat the flesh of their comrades, al- 
though it was offered to them in @ 
disguised form. Experience shows me 
that it is useless to bait a wolf trap 
with a part of a dead wolf. His kins« 
men shun it in disgust, unless abso« 
lutely famished. 





Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a troubles 


an ounce, 
Or .a- trouble is what you make its 
But it isn't the fact that you’re hurt 
that counts, 
But only how you take it. 


aa wereet way to tapottle correct! 
nking is’ to echo other ople’s 
thoughts, site 








TRUTH WILL OUT 
re you catch your husband flirt. 
x 
“Yes, that is exactly how I did 
eatch him.” 
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With The Young Folks’ Editor 





ELL, boys, how is the trap- 
Wiis? The Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor is looking for letters from 
his boy trappers telling what their 
plans are, what the outiook is, what 
they have learned the past summer 
about animals and birds, in fact, 
good newsy letters which all of the 
boys want to read as well as The 
Young: Folks’ Editor. Address, all 
ur letters to The Young Folks’ 
Editor, this office. “2 
How many of you are planning to 
feed the birds this winter? This is 
gomething that girls can do as well 
as boys. i wonder if you realize how 
much real pleasure you can have by 
the exercise of a little thoughtful 
eare for the comfort- and welfare of 
the feathered friends who spend the 
winter with you. 

One  yeur a little friend of The 
Young Folks’ Editor had the chicka- 
dees so tame that they would take 
nuts from her fingers and would 
alight all over her. The Young Folks’ 
Editor himself tried the experiment 
of putting a nut in the bowl of a 
pipe, holding the pipe in his mouth. 
The bright eyes of the chickadees de- 
tected the bit of nut at once, and 
there was no hesitancy in coming to 
the pipe and confidingly sitting on 
the bowl while they picked out the 
nut. Nuthatchers and woodpeckers 
tapped at the window and ate their 
suet and bits of nuts from the wina- 
dow sill. I hope a lot of you will try 
this experiment this year. 

Now is the time to begin. Although 
food is plentiful now, the little for- 
agers will locate your food supplies 
for future use when their natural 
suplies run short. Whether you put 
your food in a nearby tree or on a 
broad window sill, or in some other 
convenient spot, see to it that the 
supply is replenished whenever it 
Tuns low. 





Boy Trappers Again 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
never. trapped much myself, but a 
friend of mine traps considerably. He 
one time caught 8 muskrats in one 
night in what he calls a diving box. 
This #” a wire box with a trap door 
opening at either end. It is put in a 
narrow stream, weighed down with 
stones, and sticks are driven on éither 
side of it so that a muskrat swimming 
either way will be obliged to go 
through the box. He gets into the 
box all right, but he cannot get out. 
I mean to try some of the plans some 


of the boys have suggested.—[Erie 
Xison. 

Dear Young Trappers: Do you 
ever think of the misery you are 


causing by setting your traps? Just 
imagine yourself in the place of the 
animals caught in your traps. Sup- 
Pose that you had your foot caught 
in a trap and you had to cut it off 
to get away! That is just what” a 
great many animals do; think of the 
condition they are in after they get 
away! And if they do not get away 
think of how they must suffer in that 
cruel‘trap, of their pains and fright, 
@nd no chance for.relief. I cannot 
realize how any one can be so heart- 
less as to cause so much misery. 
There are plenty: of ways to make 
Money without causing suffering.— 
{Aunt Mercy. 





Help Him Out, Boys—I live in Col- 
orado at the foot of the Rocky moun- 
tains. I go to school. Close to the 
Schoolhouse there are two streams; 
in them there are muskrats.. I would 
like to know how to trap them. I 
Would like to get them t6é cOme_-to the 
trap. —[W. Florian Owens. 


To Relieve Hoarseness——When the 
voice is apparently lost; as is some- 
times the case, a simple and: pleas- 
ant remedy is to beat up the white of 
an egg, adding the juice 6f one lemon 
and sugar to taste. Take a teaspoon- 
ful from time to time. It has been 
known to effectually cure the ail- 
ment.—[A, . N 








OUR YOUNG 


BY SARAH DILLON, age 14 


The golden sun is setting 
Beyond the purple hill; 

The woods on yonder summit 
Seem ali so strange and still, 


One by one the stars come” peeping 
From out their dark blue shroud, 
First, so dimly as if frightened, 
Then flare brightly, bold and proud. 


Now the silver moon is rising, 
And from the silent lake below, 
Another: moon is looking upward, 
To the dark and silent blue. 


A Wet Awakening 


BY NELLIE KITTELL 








This is a true incident which hap- 


i 
' 








pened years ago in Franklin county, | 


Vt. A certain man Who was‘ an 
habitual sleep-walker used to team 
a good deal with oxen and in his 
journey to and from his work he had 
to ford a brook. He would walk till 
he came to the brook, ~when he 
would jump onto the cart tongue or 
pole and ride across. 

One night along in the waning 
hours he got up in his sleep, yoked 
the oxen, but did not hitch them 
onto the cart as usual. Oblivious to 
the fact that he had no more clothes 
on than when he got out of bed, and 
that. was only a shirt, he started. 
When he came to the ‘brook he at- 
tempted to jump onto the cart tongue 
to ride across as usual, but there be- 
ing no tongue he jumped into the 
brook. The plunge woke him, when 
he discovered that he was a mile 
from home, unclothed save for a wet 
shirt, and it was coming daylight. 
Needless to say he put the oxen back 
over the ground at a faster rate than 
they had ever made it before, arriv- 
ing home before many of his neigh- 
bors were astir. 





‘The Olive Branch 


Although Johnnie's and Willie's 
mothers are warm friends, those boys 
are always fighting each other. 

After a recent battle the victorious 
Johnnie was urged by his mother to 
go and make friends with his fallen 
foe. She even offered to give him a 
party if he would go over and invite 
Willie to come to that festivity. 

After much urging Johnnie prom- 
ised to do as his mother wished. So 
the party came off at the appointed 
time and was violently enjoyed by 
all present. But Willie did not come. 





“Now, Johnnie, you did invite him?’ 


asked Johnhie’s mother. 
“Yes, I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited 


him!” answered Johnnie. “I invited 
him,” he added, reflectively, “and I 
dared him to come.”’—[Harper’s 
Weekly. 





Charwoman: Shall I git me lunch 
now so as to give me strength for me 
washin’ or shall I do me washin’ 
first, so as to give me a happytite for 
me lunch? I think it’s strength I 
want most.”—[Punch. , 





Something the heart must have to 
cherish, 
Must love and joy, and sorrow learn; 


Something with passion’ clasp, or 
perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 
—[Longfellow. 
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__ sampeon-E-ddystone 
g Silver Greys 


Handsome costumes are no longer 
confined to costly material. Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints, because of their | 
beautiful patterns are used for the 
most stylish dresses. Some designs 
have a new silk finish. 

Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three generations of Simpsons 

have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 


PRINTS 





HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is a delicate preparation 
of the purest ingredients, a luxury but also a 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness, 


DON’T INF ER that the patient ate 


a horse because you saw a saddle under the 
bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 
only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing; and 
healing to the most tender sKin. Don't argue, 
Don't infer. Try it! 


A delicate preparation of the purest 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 
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are—and if you only knew how much 
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CARTRIDGES 
For Rifles and Pistols 


Winchester make of 
cartridges in all calibers 
from .22 to .50 are accu- 
rate, sure fire and relia- 
ble. In forty years of gun 
making we have learned 
many things about am- 
munition that no one 
could learn in any other 
way. When you buy 
Winchester make of 
cartridges you get the 
benefit of this experience 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMs Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














Special Offer to. 
ew Subscribers 


ent marr 


We will send this journal until January 1 
2909, to every new subseri ber for the coming 
ear at the ar p iy SY $1.00, thus Ry; 
the remainder of this 
year free from the time the subscription is 
received. We will further send, when ready, 
our new and valuable 


Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908 


This book contains in @ condensed form an 
immense amount of statistical matter aad 











neral informati together with the most 
Fellable comparative weather records ever 
comp 


The above is aspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as« 
a favor that you show our journal to your 
friends and neighbors and them to sub- 
scribe. Asan luducement to ret npa club we 
will send you our journal one year free, in- 
cluding the vear book to yourself and sub- 
scribers, on receipt of two new subscribers. 
Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and trust you will begin at once 
an energetic canvass of your town or neigh- 
borhood and make good use of this offer, 








Orange Judd Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ml. 
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Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


The little week! r of that name keeps 
you posted on all the ‘important news of the 
world, and tells it in a few words with clear 
explanations. 

No need to waste time on the overgrown, 
tiresome, umreliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for es and for your young friends. 
Bring it to the attention of B ocal teachers 

school officials. It’s a little gem ofa paper 
and is doing a great educational work. Send for 
free sample copies. Subscription only 40 ccnts 
a@ year; largo ounts for schools. Address 


Bastera Office, Western Office. 
€2 Worthington. Current Eivemts manus Buuding 
GBpringheld, Mase Laicaga. 





r Indoor Bulb Culture 
C, 1, MELLER, WISCONSIN 





There are h great many plants, 
both bulbous and otherwise, that lend 
themselves readily’ to indoor culture, 
affording a large variety for the 
window garden without drawing per- 
ceptibly upon the housewife’s time or 
means. Nor does it require profes- 
sional knowledge to succeed in this 
work. All that is necessary is pa- 
tience, a love for flowers, and a native 
delight in the odor of the soil. 

The first step is to provide $our- 
self with a suitable receptacle where- 
in to plant your bulbs. Ordinary 
flowerpots will answer, but for the 
prettiest effects it will be better to 

|aprocure a box of a convenient di- 
mension so as to fit the plac selected 
for it. Such a box must be from 3 
to 4 inches deep. The box itself can 

be made ornamental in various ways, 
birch or other bark, or carefully 

selected oak leaves glued against its 
side will prove very decorative. Many 

a housewife will exercise her own 
ingenuity to make such a: box elabo- 
rete with bright cloth or colored tissue 
paper. 

Now all bulbs intended for winter 
blooming indoorg positively demand 
a period of root formation varying 
somewhat in length for the different 

species. This can most easily be af- 
forded them by plunging the filled 
boxes or pots in the open ground 
somewhere in the garden, preferably 
below the frost line, though with 
most of the bulbs it will not matter 
if the soil wherein they are planted 
does freeze provided it is- thawed out 
gradually. It is not absolutly essen- 
tial that the bulbs be buried outdoors, 
so that they be placed in some dark, 
cool place. while they are -developing 
| their roots. 

It were hard to find a more chaste 
flower and one whose culture is much 
simpler than the narcissus. It will 
grow in almost any soil, though a 
rich, sandy loam enriched with well- 
rotted manure is its delight. The 
bulbs Should be planted so that when 
they are slightly covered with soil 
they will be below the edge of the 
box or pot. .In a box these bulbs are 
best placed an inch apart each way. 
If they are not to be~ planted out- 
doors then place the pots or box in 
a dark, cool place and cover them 1 
inch or 2 with ashes, rotted leaves, 
dirt, tanbark, or other dry litter. 

The sweet scented hyacinths can be 
raised in a manner similar to that 
described for the narcissus, with this 
difference, that they are more insist- 
ent upon a rich soil. Three of these 
biillbs fm a 5-inch or 7-inch pot will 
look very effective. The trade knows 
two separate varieties of the hya- 
cinths, the Dutch and the Roman 
hyacinths. These are distinguishable 
by the looser spikes and more indi- 
vidual flowers of the latter. The time 
required for root formation will vary 
somewhat and is about at an end 
when the young shoots penetrate the 
covering. If buried outdoors allow 
from six to eight weeks for this. The 
soil used for all this work should not 
be wet but so moist that it will retain 








the impression of the hand. when 
| pressed. 
Of other bulbs for indoor forcing 


there are the freesias and the larger 
crocuses, whose period of root forma- 
tion will not last much over three 
weeks. Likewise much instruction 
may be derived from the indoor cul- 
ture of the various lilies. Their cul- 
ture is not difficult, but it does require 
some little skill and experience, both 
of which can only be gained by going 
right at it. A good soil for lily cul- 
ture can be made by mixing one- 
third each of sharp sand, leaf mold 
and loam. 





Need. of Simpler and Scantier Diet 
—Prof Chittenden, a well known au- 
thority on food stuffs and nutrition, 
presents some most convincing argu- 
ments in favor of simpler and scan- 
tier diet for man. He points. out that 

| a diet scanty in meats and rich foods 
is better in the long run than a diet 
high in proteids. 
the earnings of the working people 
|-9f this ccuntry go to buy food. Many 
of the ills of mankind are produced 
by ignorant selection of food and a 
faulty diet. He believes that not only 
could the everage man save money 
on his ciet, but that he would at the 
, Satine time gain in health. 


He states that half 





Planning Gifts for Invalids 


BY MRS EDWARD YOUNG 


OME, of the blue prints you 

collected last summer § will 

make an appreciated gift. Pro- 
cure as many sheets of notepaper of 
either a deep blue or gray color as 
you have prints, Paste a print on 
each sheet, writing an appropriate 
legend. In a few well chosen words, 
write on the back an incident or 
circumstanee in relation to the pic- 
ture which you know will interest 
the recipient. Place the sheets to- 
gether and punch holes in the book- 
let thus formed, lace some holly rib- 
bon through the holes, tying with a 
bow. 

The two outsides leaves should be 
blafik. On tke front page, which 
forms the cover, print in quaint char- 
acteristics, a title such as “Midsum- 
mer wanderings,” “Scenes from real 
life,”’ ete... 

Another acceptable gift would be 
a hand-painted or embroidered ban- 
ner, mounted on a standard so that 
it ean be raised or lowered at pleas- 
ure to screen the eyes from a bright 
light, or the face from a hot fire. 
The ordinary. bedroom screen cuts 
off too mueh of already circum- 
scribed surroundings. The banner 
may. be simple or expensive, and the 
standard can be brought or made to 
order by a carpenter. 


A COMFORT GIFT 


A hop pillow with a cover of ecru 
wash silk embroidered with a spray 
of hops in soft greens and browns 
with an appropriate sentiment, will 
give many a soothing hour to an in- 
valid, and a pillow of pine needles 
may literally bring with it “a breath 
from the woods.” 

NOVEL AND PLEASING 

A unique gift may simulate a mail 
bag. Take striped silk or satin, join 
sides together, bind the ends. with 
leather and sew these to a circular 
piece of leather at one end, and at 
the other leave an opening. Sew steel 
paillettes along the seams to resem- 
ble rivets, and make the handle of 
small pieces of rope or heavy cord 
covered with leather. Make this bag 
large enough to hold twelve large 
envelopes and mark each envelope 
with the name of a month of the 
year, each envelope to contain a 
quotation. or message for each day 
of the month, and, a small envelope 
for each red letter day, containing 
something appropriate to the day, 
not forgetting the birthday of the 
one for whom the gift is intended. 


Weaving Without a Loom 


BY DEBORAH SYTHE 





OME rugs require no loom and 
S can be taken up at odd mo- 

ments. All that is needed is 
a pastry board, some tacks and some 
old or new rags cut into strips; these 
are used both for warp and weft. The 
warp consists of the lines that run up 
and down, the weft is woven in and 
out acress the warp. The material 
should: be cut about an inch wide and 
may be denim, muslin or canton flan- 
nel, The rugs can have as many col- 
ors as desired, or they can be two- 
tone. A white warp, with blue and 


green weft, makes a very pretty rug. 
rat] 
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After ruling a straight line across the 
board about one inch from the top, 
the weaving can be started. 

If the rug is to be delft blue ang 
white, the warp should be white ang 
the weft blue. To make the rug the 
following directions must be followed: 
First, a strip more than ‘twice as long 
as the final length of the rug is’ cut, 
beginning at the bottom. A tack is 
then driven in- the strip a few inches 
above the bottom of the board. It is 
then laid smoothly. on the surface, 
and when it reaches the pencil line at 
the top of the’ board 1s again held in 
place by a tack, A twist is then giv- 
en and another tack is put in the ma- 
terial half an inch further on the line. 
Near the bottom of the board the 
second strip is held in place by tack. 
ing it and the end left hanging. 
Another strip is taken and the same 
process repeated until the board is 
covered with the warp strips. 

We then come to the actual weav- 
ing. An inch-strip of blue is tacked 
a little below the line on the upper 
left-hand corner of the board, start- 
ing under the first strip of warp. It 
is then woven under and over, just 
as in darning a stocking. Keep flat 
and smooth, holding it as close to the 
top as possible. When this has been 
done about six inches, take a white 
strip and weave an inch and a half 
to form a border, then two inches of 
blue. -Two or three bands of white 
as a border gives the rug a more fin- 
ished look. 

When as much ofthe rug is woven 
as lies between the two rows of tacks, 
remove them and move up the woven 
part and tack in each strip of warp. 
Then. draw the warp down and tack 
in place as when the rug was started. 
The rug can be any length, but if 
made four or four anda half feet the 
proportion wilJl be prettier than if it 
were six feet. 

The border at the end must be 
measured, so that it comes out equal 
distance at the bottom as it did at 
the top. The loose warp ends may be 
cut off about two inches longer than 
the rug and each end turned and, 
woven upward. The strips do not 
show when joined, but they must be 
overlapped and sown firmly with cot- 
ton the same color as the strip. When 
all the ends are carefully turned un- 
der the rug is complete. 





The Keynote of nature study is to 


develop sympathy with one’s environ- 
ment and an understanding ‘of it. 
The long-continued habit of looking 
at the natural world with the eyes of 
self-interest—to determine ~qhether 
Plants and animals are “beneficial” 
or “injurious” to man—has devel- 
oped a selfish attitude toward na- 
ture, and one that is untrue and un- 
real. The average man. today con- 
templates nature only as it relates 
to his own gain or personal enjoy- 
ment.—[L. H. Bailey in The Century. 


Tomato Mincemeat—Take ’ 1 pk 
green tomatoes,c rop and rain, then 
scald and drain twice and add four 
tart apples, 1 cup chopped suet, 5 Ibs 
brown sugar, 2 “tablespoons each 
cloves and salt, 1. nutmeg, 1 cup 
boiled cider, or vinegar. Boil until to- 
matoes are tender, adding cider and 
spices just before removing from fire. 

Sarah B. Bowerman. 


The Business of the School—Fre- 


quently one hears the statement that 
the business of the school is to make 
citizens.- Such a conception of edu- 
cation -is fundamentally wrong. The 
first business of a schoo] is to make 
men and then to fit these men for 
citizenship. .There is, therefore, the 
broader general problem of building 
complete manhood in the republic 49 
a prerequisite of development of cit- 
izens in the republic.—[M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Supt Public Schools, Phila. 
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‘NO 33 GOOD WALLACHIAN BORDERS 


These repeating borders are just what are needed by every needle- 


woman. 


are sold for 10 cents for the sheet. 
this office. 


_ Work Pattern Department, 


The perforated patterns for these borders, the two on one sheet, 


Order by number of our Fancy 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER (23; 451 


peo you Shave? Don’t be satisfied 








any Pattern Offer 


LTTLE GIRL‘S SCHOOL DRESS 

For the small girl who is just be- 
ginning her school career the little 
frock shown in No 4254 will be found 
most desirable. It is made in jumper 
effect, with a simulated guimpe, 
which may be composed, if preferred 
of the same material as the dress 
instead of a contrasting one, as 
shown. The frock is very simply 
made, both blouse and skirt being 








No 4254—School Dress, 3, 4, 5, 8 
and 7 years. 


gathered to the prettily shaped belt 
Scotch plaid is here suggested for 
modeling it, with red surah for the 
simulated guimpe, but this develop 
ment is capable of numerous varia- 
tions, as plain or as elaborate as one 
may choose to make them. 
NATTY SHORT COAT 
No 6890—A smart little coat for 
wearing whenever a light-weight 





No 6990—Natty Short Coat, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


eutdoor garment is needed is always 
an acceptable addition to the femi- 





with poor soap. Washing soap, 
toilet soap or even 
best Castile soap are 
not suitable for shav- 
ing. It requires a soap 
made especially for 
the purpose tosoft- 


nine wardrobe, and the design illus- 
trated is especially desirable because 
of its simple but effective modeling, 
which is well within the scope of the 
home dressmaker. The coat, which 
is modeled in one of the new striped 
broadcloths, is semi-fitting, and owes 
its jauntiness mainiy to its excellent 
shaping, which is expressly intended 
to emphasize the best lines of the 
figure. It is an especially good model 
for the slender type of woman. 
NEWEST THING IN WORK APRONS 
No 6977—Picturesqueness is rather 
an unusual quality in a garment de- 
signed for purely utilitarian purposes, 
but it is the distinguishing feature of 
the work apron illustrated, the shap- 


creamlike 

lather of 

Williams’ 
Shaving 

Soap does 

this as noth- 

ing else will. 

It has been the 
standard for 60 years. 


“The only kind that won’t 
sana te Ana 3 


Send te. TRI ©. of 
for a W iiaens Bunving Buck Gion aoe Gounak toc ee, bets cnnten. 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Daragtusst A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








25 for this Big Handsome | RAN 
Nickel Trimmed Steel = 
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Aye fe a Et \ 
steel wood 


ever You caa 

receive the range. You can take it - 4 
own home, use it 30 days, if a do not find is exact- 
. - om hy Rape yh —— are = wer saw, equal to stovessold at 

° aS : ™ double our price, re the’ freig! ht both ways. 
: S$ D A POSTAL CAR ond new ll mail you FREE our new 1907 
Zone 1908 stove cataiogue, describingthis 
© steel range, also th ost complete line of stoves and ranges in 
the world, Largei Nastrations. f full descriptions at prices much lower than 
any one else can make you, Buy direct from manufacturers an“ save money. 


WRITE 1 TO-DAY seve'you" froney. No delay 








if the men had te mop they would buy « 
RELIANCE MOP WRINGER 
ead At 
loose or wear. otitis 60 eet ontot ondan You can use boil- 








}~. 
Pewee, lenty of soap or washing povees ‘_--- injur- 
your hands, soiling your clothes, or wet our feet. You 
don have to stoop over a pall “4 dirty water — = ale the offen- 
: sivefames. Your mop evens ¢ YU uickly. Price $1.50. If your 
Somer Geen pet boom is name and we will send you an 
a | descriptive ery and our trial Offer. Good agents wanted. 
. THE CHAIR CO. Box B, Oneida, WN. Y. 
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No 6977—Picturesque Work Apron, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


ing of which is ay effective as, it is 
novel. The apron is ingeniously cut in 
one piece, the front being in princess 
style, while the back is gathered into 
a belt. The square cut body portion 
with extensions forming epaulets, 
gives a very smart appearance to the 
apron, which will prove an acceptable 
additon, to the feminine wardrobe. 
HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each! & 
of our. Pattern Department, this mm 
office. Order by number. A 


————_———- Bye Dearie,” ‘“Blondy,” “Inthe Land of the 
Rochester Radiator I 


Buffalo” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” “Perchance” 
“Mariutch,” “Dear Heart.”’ 12¢ each postpaid. 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Catalogue for stamp. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim San Oenae 50. 2524 Webster ire, No Yr Cty 
or money refunded. 
Writefor booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co., 
85 Farnace St., Rochester, 5. Y. 
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THE BEST PAPER .FOR FAMILY READING. 
IT COMES EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


The fifty-two issues of the volume for 1908 will give for $1.75 an amount of good reading equivalent to sha 
400-page books of fiction, history, travel or biography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. The contents will include 


2 5O GOOD STORIES—Serial Stories, Stories of Char- 


acter, Adventure. and Heroism. 






3 30 ARTICLES— Reminiscences, Sk ctchees: and Soa 


tions to Knowledge by. Famous: Men and Women. 
1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


and Discoveries in- Nature and Science. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES —Anecdotes, Miscellany. 
The Weekly Health Article, ‘The Children’s Page, etc. 


Send for Free Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) at ohce with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Holiday Numbers. . E 
g The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. . 
. Then the 52 Issues of The Companion for 1908—a Library of the Best Reading for Every Member of the Family. aoc 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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